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CONFERENCE DECISIONS 


In order to record for members the major 
actions of the 29th Annual Conference of 
the Catholic Library Association, we print 
here a brief resume of the decisions reached 
and action taken by the Conference, and by 
the Executive Council. Full minutes of the 
Conference will be printed in the CATHO- 
LIC LIBRARY WORLD, October 1953. 

One unit chairman said in summing up, 
“The darkest days of the Catholic Library 
Association seem to be behind us. The seeds 
sown by the pioneers of our organization 
have been dunged with many sacrifices and 
should bring forth the golden harvest of a 
solvent and thriving Association.” 


Decisions of the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion in Session, April 8, 1953 

1. Adopted a vote of appreciation for the 

work of Mr. John O'Loughlin, retiring 

president, for his guidance through the 

critical period of reorganization of the 
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Association, as well as his years of 
service as Treasurer and Secretary- 
Treasurer during the years, 1932-1937 

2. Passed, by first of two votes, the revi- 
sion of the Constitution as submitted 
by the Committee on Constitution 
and By-Laws and printed in part in 
the Catholic Library World for March 
1953. 

3. Recommended the publication of the 
1943-48 cumulation of the Catholic 
Periodical Index on a pre-publication 
subscription basis. 

4. Recommended the publication of 
Handbook in 1953. 


Recommendations of the Advisory 
Board 
Wednesday, April 8, 1953 
The Board recommends to the Asseciation 


and to the Executive Council: 
More on page 264 





Founders and Foundresses: 


A Review Article 


The spiritual awakening of our own day has oc- 
casioned a large number of biographies of founders 
and foundresses of religious congregations. They 
vary in quality and usefulness, making it difficult 
for librarians to choose among them. Sister Mary 
Malachi, here reviews the cream of this gathering. 
The wealth of other spiritual writings will receive 
ey in a later issue of the Catholic Library 

orld. 


On September 15, 1952, the first Inter- 
national Congress of Religious Superiors 
met in Rome for the purpose of interchange 
of ideas as to improvement “by bringing up 
to date the ideals of the founders and 
foundresses with a willing and intelligent 
adaptation of the means to the end.” “We 
ask you,” said Pope Pius XII, “to conform to 
for Religious Jan 
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them (the directives) courageously when 
your own Sisters and your own experience 
tell you that the time has come to take in- 
telligent account of the aspects of contem- 
porary life.” It will be noted that the word 
‘improvement’ not ‘reform’ is used. 

What are the aspects of contemporary life 
which must be taken into account in order 

**Address of Pope Pius XII. to Religious er 
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to adapt to them the ideals of founders and 
foundresses who in many cases lived several 
centuries ago? 


One of the saddest aspects of contempor- 
ary life is the all pervading spirit of secular- 
ism among Catholics as well as non-Catholics. 
In its train it brings family discord, racial 
prejudice, anti-social attitudes, notably a lack 
of reverence for authority, a great coldness 
of heart, an apathy toward truth, and a com- 
pletely false sense of values. As the Most 
Reverend Bernard J. Sheil sums it up: “Secu- 
larism is the progressive separation of the 
world from truth (which has been mis- 
named progress); it has sapped us of our 
spiritual vitality, so that we stand almost 
powerless before the forces of evil. The 
philosophy of the completely self-sufficient 
human being once held out wonderful prom- 
ises to man, but it has ended in a mad dance, 
in a reeling battered world, in a bitter hu- 
manity.”” 


Another aspect of contemporary life is 
its lack of silence. The soul has no oppor- 
tunity to withdraw itself from its surround- 
ings. One more aspect must be noted, the 
lack of self-denial. 


It will be seen that the apostolate of re- 
ligious in this era is that of restoring, through 
personal sanctification and life, the spirit of 
love and silence to the world. With love— 
self-sacrificing love—a vital force will be 
restored capable of overcoming secularism 
with its pride and hardness of heart. There 
is a great challenge to the individual reli- 
gious, as well as to each Order and Congrega- 
tion in the apostolic field. One of the ways 
of meeting it in order to shape an effective 
program is by acquainting ourselves and 
others with the lives of founders and found- 
resses, and noting how they met, and meet, 
the challenge of their times. 


Before Pope Paul III opened the Council 
of Trent in 1545 for the purpose of set- 
ting forth a program of reform within the 
Church, many small groups of holy and zeal- 
ous young clerics and laymen had already 
initiated reforms in the care of the sick, the 
housing of orphans, the instruction of the 
ignorant, and the betterment of the clergy. 
The state of the Church and of the laity at 
this time was a source of grief and scandal. 
Among the many saintly founders of the pe- 
riod, one of the most zealous perhaps was a 
Spanish nobleman, a former soldier, Inigo 


8The Subtleties of Secularism."" N.C.E.A. Bulletin 
May. 1948, p. 6 
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de Loyola Saint Ignatius of Loyola,’ by Pére 
Paul Dudon, S.J. written originally in French, 
but very ably translated into English by a 
fellow Jesuit, is one of those biographies 
that show the Saint as a product of his age, 
and of his environment. The rich detail. 
the numerous notes and appendices, as wel! 
as the comprehensive bibliography, make 
this account most interesting. The strong, 
military character of the Saint which he 
rendered gentle and lovable only after the 
greatest struggle and by fervent prayer is 
well depicted through his own writings and 
through the account of his continuous life 
of service to the sick, the orphan, and the 
sinner. 

Ignatius did not begin his apostolate until 
he had made protracted preparation through 
prayer and strenuous study in order to be 
ordained a priest. Having noted the lack 
of learning among the clergy and the laxity 
of their lives, as well as the scandals offered 
by many monasteries and their inmates, he 
wished to be as well educated in theology as 
possible, and in depth of spirituality. Per- 
sonal sanctification and good living he 
thought would do more than anything to 
draw back the clergy to a regular and holy 
life. In the Constitutions which he later 
wrote for the governance of the new so- 
ciety which he founded on military lines 
as valiant fighters for the welfare of the 
Church, he said “that the souls that are 
uncared for ought to claim the preference 
of his sons.” In 1539 Pope Paul III was 
so impressed by the personal service to the 
poor and famished people of Rome by Ig- 
natius and his followers that he willingly 
accepted and approved of this new Society. 
“It is from the Founder,” says Pére Dudon, 
“that the Jesuits had all their plans of cam- 
paign, serving as unwearied confessors, un- 
wearied distributors of the Sacred Host; 
preaching the word of God by explanations 
of the catechism, of Holy Scripture; ser- 
mons; spreading the Gospel at every turn; 
making use of the schools to train Chris- 
tians and priests; giving the Spiritual Ex- 
ercises to those who have a capacity for 
them; and, finally, supporting by their prayer 
and example every effort of their apos- 
tolate.”” 

Two characteristic marks of the good 
Jesuit are mentioned and illustrated many 
times in the course of this biography. The 
first is absolute obedience to authority, any 

*‘Dudon, Paul, S.J. St. Ignatins Loyola, Tr. by William 
J. Young, Bruce, 1949 
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ifringement of which always was, and still 
is created with severe penances. The second 
is loyalty to the Holy See, coupled with a 
complete readiness to be sent anywhere, at 
any time, and to do anything that will attract 
souls to God, or draw back those that have 
strayed. This is in keeping with the Ig- 
natian ideal. “Every form of activity was 
accepted by him in advance, if only it was 
able to sanctify souls with some degree of 
success, and it is just here that we shall 
find the Catholicity and the universality of 
his spirit.” 

While Ignatius was training his priests 
to sanctify themselves for the apostolate by 
the Spiritual Exercises, and obedience to 
every part of his Constitutions, others were 
devoting themselves to the reform of monas- 
tic life from within. Notable among these 
holy persons was the great Teresa of Avila. 
Teresa of Avila by the Irish novelist Kate 
O'Brien, “has been an attempt to present the 
great Saint in her human aspect, in her per- 
sonal appeal to one very far removed from 
understanding of saintliness.”” This small 
biography is more a character sketch than a 
biography—but because of its lively style 
and choice of material it makes a pleasant 
introduction to Teresa’s own Life, so full 
of spirituality, wit and charm. And what 
are the ideals of this Spanish Foundress? 
What meaning have they for us today? 


Teresa was born in 1515 before Luther 
had made his break with Catholic Christen- 
dom. She died in 1582, after the reforms 
proposed at the Council of Trent had gone 
into effect. During this chaotic period she 
who had entered the Carmelite Convent of 
the Incarnation in Avila as a rather gay 
and not too fervent postulant, was not long 
in becoming dissatisfied with the Mitigated 
Rule, which gave such freedom to the so- 
called cloistered nuns. The discord, con- 
tentions, and other disorders resulting from 
the Mitigated Rule were sources of grief to 
Teresa, who gay and affectionate by nature, 
was becoming daily more deeply attached 
to Jesus, and wished to live the full Primi- 
tive Rule of Carmel. 


Mr. E. Allison-Peers in his Mother of 
Carmel, a portrait of St. Teresa of Jesus, 
gives a much more spiritual and more pleas- 
ing portrait of the Saint than Kate O’Brien. 
He brings out her great contributions to the 
cause of Christian living. First, how she 
met and vanquished the then fashionable 





"Ibid. p. 408 
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trend of mitigation, by founding the Dis- 
calced Carmelites; how she brought back the 
religious of the Incarnation Convent to a 
more spiritual life by her own deep spiritu- 
ality, gay and pleasing personality, and by 
her writings on the life of perfection.” 
Saint Teresa had succeeded in the reform 
of the Carmelites in Spain” and had the 
joy of spending her last years in her own 
convent of San Jose after many personal 
trials and many long and tiresome journeys 
all over Spain in the interests of reform. 


In Europe the new Society of Jesus was 
well established and aiding the Popes in 
spreading the disciplinary decrees of the 
Council of Trent, when yet another Founder 
gives yet another valuable Society to the 
Church, this one dedicated to the care of 
the sick poor in hospitals or at home. In the 
Life of Saint Camillus” by Father C. C. Mar- 
tindale, S.J. we find that Camillus, born in 
1550, like his contemporary, Saint Ignatius, 
began life as a soldier. His great passion 
was gambling and this had the effect of beg- 
garing him at an early age. At the same 
time he contracted some peculiar disease in 
one leg, which never seemed to heal. It was 
his sojourn in the hospital that opened his 
eyes to his future work. The hospitals of 
the period Father Martindale describes as 
regular chambers of horror. There were no 
trained nurses as such. The poor unfortunate 
sick were at the mercy of galley slaves wait- 
ing their turn in the galleys, or condemned 
prisoners who had little mercy for the pa- 
tients. No devoted clergy existed to com- 
fort or to take the Sacraments to the dying. 


Camillus had made a vow to join the 
newly-formed Capuchin Order, as he wanted 
a penitential life to atone for his early 
years of vagabondage and gambling—but 
the monks refused to keep him because of 
his sore leg. He therefore went to Rome 
in 1575. At this time many saints were in, 
or at least in and out of Rome. St. Philip 
Neri and his Oratorians, St. Francis de Sales, 
and St. Ignatius Loyola among others, all 
holy and zealous men working at the gen- 
eral reform. Camillus who was twenty-five 
and St. Philip Neri who was sixty, became 
great friends. The fiery and stubborn, but 
ardent character of Camillus, is well brought 
out by various episodes with the so-called 


®*Peers, E. Allison. Mother of Carmel. Morehouse, 1946 

W[bid. p. 119. “Chiefly we may be sure the reforms 
were attributable to her business-like instincts, her deter 
mination, and her sanctity.” 

™Martindale, C.C., S.J. 
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governors of the hospitals in which he at 
once went to work. Their complete in- 
difference to the dirt, disorder, and down- 
right inhumanity of the hospitals, that had 
once been accounted model, distressed him 
greatly, and he was not averse to letting the 
Cardinals know about this. It was his ten- 
der care for the spiritual as well as cor- 
poral care of the sick poor that made him 
a saint. In order to better serve them 
and bring them the Sacraments, he studied 
hard and was ordained a priest. His life 
and times are of particular interest today, 
when the world is torn by war and strife, 
and hospitals are so full of wounded sol- 
diers, and battlefields cali for the devoted 
sons of Camillus. In the rule which he drew 
up for his new Society, he stated his aim to 
be “a special religious society created for the 
care of the sick, who would serve them, not 
for pay, but as tenderly as a mother nurses 
her own sick children.” 


The noble work of the Camillan Fathers, 
or as they were then called, The Servants 
of the Sick Poor, during the terrible plague 
in Rome in 1590, gained the admiration 
and love of all and the approval of the Pope. 
Previously, in 1586, Camillus was given per- 
mission by Pope Sixtus V to wear a red 
cross on the right side of his cassock as 
symbolic of the ideals of the Camillans—toil 
and suffering. From 1886 to the present the 
Maddelena in Rome has been the center of 
the Society of the Servants of the Sick, also 
called the Camillans—the real founders of 
the Red Cross. 


From Rome, where the reform of clergy 
and laity had well begun, let us go to 
France of 1580. 

At this period France is a country in which 
religion is at its lowest. Ignorance and im- 
morality resulting from the prolonged Thirty 
Years War is prevalent. Poverty, disease 
and political intrigue have left the masses 
in a sad condition. Who will arise to help 
them? Saint Vincent de Paul,” by Mon- 
signor Paul Calvet of the Institute Catho- 
lique of Paris gives the answer to this im- 
portant question. 


Monsignor Calvet himself a Frenchman, 
a good and learned priest, well acquainted 
with the religious and political life of the 
turbulent seventeenth century in France, has 
given the world a full length and vivid por- 
trait of M. Vincent de Paul, based mainly 
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on the writings of the great Founder hi: 

self—and on eye witness accounts of his 
multifarious activities. It is easily seen thar 
Vincent is a saint for all—regardless of 
time or place. Like St. Camillus his work is 
eminently suited to the exigencies of the 
present period. His ideals and aims do not 
need to be brought up to date, for they 
were, at the time, already years in advance 


Vincent de Paul, born of peasant stock 
in the Pouy district of Southern France, in 
the year 1580, showed so much intelligence 
as a boy, that his father sold a yoke of 
oxen in order to send him to the University 
of Toulouse. “Vincent was a peasant, of 
peasant stock, who had had the time to take 
root among his own people and in his own 
land. There lies his originality. The great 
religious reformers of the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, de Berulle, de Condren 
and Olier, were aristocrats.”"* When he died 
he was’a leading national figure, having spent 
his whole life after his return from Algiers 
working for the good of France. The evils 
he made issue with, helped by his Christ- 
like charity his native sagacity and genius 
for organization, were the appalling ignor- 
ance of the rural clergy, the misery and deg- 
radation of the Paris poor, the devastating 
Jansenist heresy, famine and plague in Pic- 
ardy and Lorraine, the sad lot of the galley 
slave. He also undertook the spiritual di- 
rection of the Queen, the erection and main- 
tenance of orphanages, and the founding of 
several lay and religious organizations to 
meet each need. It seems incredible that 
M. Vincent could have multiplied himself 
so often and with so much success. Nor did 
he neglect the spiritual development of all 
with whom he had contact, from the young 
Cardinal de Retz down to the most degraded 
of the galley slaves. His own period of 
captivity with the Moors in Algiers filled 
him with special love for the slaves, while 
at the same time his sojourn in Rome as 
protege of one of the Cardinals fitted him 
for working with the French court itself 


It may be asked, and it is a question fully 
answered in this entrancing biography, how 
did Saint Vincent combat the evils already 
noted? As to the degradation of the rural 
clergy, he organized his own Congregation 
of the Missions. He himself and his priests 
gave missions in every rural district of 
France, and as he insisted on a simple, un- 
affected style of preaching, those who at- 
tended were quickly interested, and soon re- 
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ined to their duties of caring for the sick, 

e orphan, the ignorant. Whereas the 
Queen in Paris had aided reform among the 

gher clergy, Vincent did it among the 

wer and rural clergy. He had numerous 
Confraternities dedicated to the aid of the 
sick in their homes. Of these the Confra- 

rnity of Charity and the Daughters of 
Charity—this last founded with the aid of 

former Lady of Charity, Saint Louise de 
Marillac — were composed of dedicated 
nurses and teachers free to visit the sick in 
their homes, to walk the streets of Paris in 
search of abandoned children, to live in 
rented rooms in the midst of the poor. This 
last was a great innovation and Vincent was 
much criticised for it. But he saw the need 
of personal service and a life of poverty with 
the poor, if the poor were to be re-Chris- 
tanized and the idea of work restored to its 
pristine position of nobility. As he wrote 
ro the Daughters of Charity, “Your mon- 
asteries are the homes of the sick. Your 
cell is a hired room; your chapel the parish 
church; your cloister the streets of the city; 
your enclosure, obedience; your grille the 
fear of God; your veil, modesty.” 

It is impossible here to give more space 
to the contents of the biography, but cer- 
tainly it is most highly recommended to all 
who are concerned about the evils of our 
times, the juvenile delinquency, the irrever- 
ence for authority, the lack of personal sanc- 
tity. These will surely find M. Vincent and 
his life work of supreme interest. 

From the land of France of the seven- 
teenth century, our next biography takes us 
to Westphalia in Germany where a young 
woman, impelled by Christian charity to 
found yet another Congregation to help the 
clergy in their works of mercy, was born in 
1817. Her name, Pauline von Mallinckrodt, 
whose story is so ably and beautifully told 
by Katherine Burton in Whom Love Im- 
pels.” 

This foundress grew up in cultivated sur- 
roundings in the best society of Paderborn. 
The era was like ours, a post-war one. The 
Napoleonic wars were over and people were 
settling down to an era of reconstruction and 
peace. In Germany, however, a strongly na- 
tionalistic spirit was growing, and the ter- 
rible conflict between Church and State 
reached its height in 1886. At that date the 
Jesuits had already been expelled from Ger- 
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many, and constant prohibitions had made 
it almost impossible for Catholic schools, 
hospitals, and orphanages to keep open. In 
fact, many had to close, their buildings hav- 
ing been confiscated by the Reich. But Ger- 
many’s loss was America’s gain, for commu- 
nities thus dispossessed began afresh in that 
land of freedom and opportunity. One such 
group was the Congregation of the Sisters 
of Christian Charity, founded on August 21, 
1849, by Pauline von Mallinckrodt. For this 
Pauline had had to obtain not only the per- 
mission of the Church, but also that of King 
Frederick William Fourth of Prussia. In 
response to the needs of the country and the 
times, Pauline wished her Congregation to 
approximate that of St. Vincent de Paul's 
Sisters of Charity. “Since her work to a 
great extent would be done in the world, 
chiefly to help the poor and sick and blind 
and to teach, the rule of the cloister was to 
be greatly modified.”” In this Mother Paul- 
ine anticipated the rules of several of our 
most recent Congregations with their free- 
dom of movement—taking the Church, as 
it were, into the home, among the sick, the 
incurables, the blind, the ignorant. One of 
the most important chapters in the biography 
deals with the conflict between Prussia and 
the Catholic Church. The growth of govern- 
ment hostility that brought so many changes, 
so many losses of schools and orphanages to 
Mother Mallinckrodt, as well as to other re- 
ligious, finally caused her to build a new 
Motherhouse near Brussels in a Catholic 
country. At the same time she had already 
sent groups of Sisters to America to carry on 
the work of nursing its sick, caring for the 
orphan, educating the ignorant. The first 
Sisters landed in New Orleans in 1873. By 
1879 Mother Pauline had several founda- 
tions in both North and South America, and 
in that year she left Brussels with a com- 
panion to visit all her children. Miss Bur- 
ton, with her facile pen, has described de- 
lightfully the events of this long journey, the 
delight of her daughters at her arrival, their 
sorrow at her departure. Wherever she vis- 
ited she always re-iterated the supremacy of 
charity, of veneration for the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and devotion to the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary. “Love and silence,” she had said 
years before, “these are the golden words | 
will engrave on my heart.”” What young 
woman can read this truly inspiring biog- 


"Ibid. p. 83 
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raphy without feeling some compulsion to a 
life dedicated to the personal service of the 
blind and the sick? 

While Pauline von Mallinckrodt was 
working in the lay apostolate among the 
blind and poor, before her father’s death in 
Augsburg, a child was born whose pene- 
tential character and extreme austerity comes 
as a contrast to the warm, friendly charac- 
ter that was such an asset to Mother Pauline 
in her work. Amalia Streitel, born in the 
Diocese of Wurzburg in 1844, whose life is 
outlined by Rev. Aquilin Reichert in Mother 
Frances Streitel, Her Life and Work,” was 
of a deeply austere character. This austerity 
is shown during her sojourn as a Superior 
at the Franciscan Orphanage in Wurzburg, 
and later in the Carmelite Convent of Him- 
melspforten, to which she transferred in 
1883. Her final transfer was to Rome at 
the request of Father Francis Jordan, Founder 
of the Salvatorian Fathers. The Society en- 
visaged for the Sisters received the name of 
the Community of the Sisters of the Sor- 
rowful Mother. Father Reichert describes 
the many sorrows and trials of Mother 
Streitel and her subsequent foundation in 
America admidst the greatest poverty and 
local difficulties with people and pastors. 
But her long suffering has now been amply 
rewarded in the many flourishing establish- 
ments in Italy, Austria, and the United 
States. 

About fourteen years after the birth of 
Amalia Streitel in Wurzburg, a baby boy 
was baptized in Strasbourg in 1858. No 
one could have foreseen then that this baby 
would be a religious founder of a society 
which he never saw in his life time. In 
Desert Calling” by that very able writer 
Anne Fremantle, the extraordinary life of 
Charles de Foucauld is unfolded before our 
eyes. His wild and profligate years as a 
young French Officer, his conversion to a 
life of complete self-abnegation, first as a 
Trappist and later as a hermit in the Sahara, 
is one of the most interesting and touching 
of modern times. This is an account of in- 
terest to many—but specially to the young 
collegian, who in our day is as restless and 
as self-sufficient as was Charles de Foucauld 
in his youth. The account of army life with 
its moral and spiritual dangers is well por- 
trayed—and one realizes what special graces 
must have been accorded Charles in spite 
of his sinful life in order to draw him back 
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to God. Another reason for the appeal of 
this life to the modern young man is the 
spirit of adventure and gay recklessness that 
was part of Charles’ character, and that car- 
ried him on many an exciting and dangerous 
path in Morocco and the Sahara. Not only 
Charles’ inherent nobility of character stands 
out after his conversion, but the deep love 
of Jesus of Nazareth as his ideal is most 
important in the modern era of spiritual 
apathy and indifference to one’s neighbor. 
His vocation was determined by a sermon 
he heard delivered by his dearest friend, the 
saintly Abbe Huvelin in 1887. The words 
“our Lord has taken the lowest place so 
absolutely that no one has ever been able 
to wrest it from him,” struck Charles who 
saw in these words his own future to be 
one of abnegation and annihilation. What 
was his particular contribution to the mod- 
ern scene? In Miss Freemantle’s words 
“Charles’ glory consists largely in that he 
gave an entirely new orientation to mission- 
ary work. His identification of himself with 
the people for and among whom he labored, 
prefigured the position taken by Pope Pius 
XI, that the missionary should belong to 
no country, have no politics." Today his 
projected Little Brothers and Little Sisters 
of the Sacred Heart are an’ accomplished 
fact. But it was only seventeen years after 
his murder by Arabs in the Sahara that his 
dream became a reality. 

We have dwelt rather at length on the 
European scene but with few allusions to 
the American scene. Now we shall give 
our attention to our Own country. 

Here we must limit ourselves—though 
with some regret—to seven biographies that 
cover a variety of calls and needs consequent 
on the stupendous growth of the Catholic 
Church in America, from its struggling be- 
ginnings in 1775 to the great flowering of 
its activities in our own day. Our first biog- 
raphy is that of Elizabeth Bailey Seton,” by 
Annabelle M. Melville. The author had ac- 
cess to archives and documents with which 
she has given a splendid picture of New 
York and the entire American scene in those 
early days of revolution. All through the 
book she has subordinated her own writing 
to that of original material from contempor- 
ary sources and Mother Seton's own letters. 
The struggle and needs, educational and 
spiritual of the Catholic Church of the pe- 
riod, are brought before us in a fascinating 
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way. Throughout, Mother Seton's loving 
remperament, her tender care of the chil- 
dren in the school at Emmitsburg, her foster- 
ing of the spirit of Saint Vincent de Paul 
among her newly founded Congregation of 
the Sisters of Charity in the United States, 
are truly depicted. This is a biography to 
be read slowly and thoughtfully in connec- 
tion with the whole pioneer era in New 
York and Maryland, and later in Kentucky. 
For the reader who would wish a less docu- 
mented, yet equally interesting life of this 
noble foundress, one can recommend Mother 
Seton, Mother of Many Daughters, by Rev. 
Charles I. White. (1949 revision). 


Come North,” by Sister Julia Gilmore, 
S.C.L. shows the Sisters of Charity of Nash- 
ville—a branch of the Nazareth, Kentucky 
foundation, leaving Nashville to obey the 
invitation of the Rt. Reverend J. B. Miege, 
bishop of Leavenworth, to come to Kansas 
and open an academy there. Mother Xavier 
Ross founded this branch of the Sisters of 
Charity, and this biography tells of the many 
vicissitudes that she suffered all through life, 
from her early struggles at home, when she 
became a Catholic, through the trials of the 
Sisters at Nashville, and their subsequent 
move to Kansas and a burden of debts. She 
died in 1895, having seen the phenomenal 
growth of her Congregation and its contribu- 
tion to the cause of Catholic education in 
the Northwest. 


While the Sisters of Charity, founded on 
American soil, and spreading out on Ameri- 
can soil were building schools and hospitals, 
two new congregations founded in Canada 
soon spread to the United States. The story 
of one is told by Sister Mary Pauline Fitts, 
G.N.S.H. in her delightfully written biog- 
raphy of her Foundress, Mother Marguerite 
d’Y ouville, Apostle to the Poor. This is the 
first complete English account of the found- 
ing of the Grey Sisters in Montreal. The 
special apostolate of Mother d’Youville was 
to the suffering poor. Like all foundresses, 
this one suffered many trials both spiritual! 
and temporal, but as the author says, “The 
more God took away from Mother d'You- 
ville, the more she gave to Him.” The 
progress of the new community under the 
French flag and later under the British flag 
s of special interest, bringing in as it does 
the social and political life in Montreal under 
both regimes. The special worth of this 
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story of the life of a noble widow whose 
two sons became priests and whose whole 
life was dedicated to the care of the incur- 
able sick, is its call to young women to deny 
themselves, to dedicate themselves to Christ 
suffering in His poor. 


The other Canadian foundress whose Sis- 
ters have overflowed into the United States, 
and who have brought with them the great- 
est contribution of all—Vincent de Paul's 
spirit of humble charity, is Mother Game 
lin,” who founded the Sisters of Charity of 
Providence in Montreal. Like Mother d’You- 
ville, Mother Gamelin was also left a widow 
after an exceptionally happy married life. 
Her three children all died before 1828. 
From that time on she dedicated her life, 
her time, her inheritance to the care of the 
sick, particularly the insane. Aged women 
and orphan girls were also dear to Mother 
Gamelin, and Miss Burton gives a striking 
pen picture of the tender care and the holy 
patience of this great lady with the captious, 
jealous, intriguing old ladies to whom she 
devoted so much of her busy time. “They 
had been her first charges and she remained 
specially devoted to their interests She 
was always polite to these old women and 
exacted respect for them from the rest of the 
community.”™ 


What Mother Gamelin was doing for the 
sick, especially the mentally sick, the blind, 
and deaf-mutes in Montreal at the Asile, 
away in New York, a most extraordinary 
young woman was beginning to do the same. 
In Such Love is Seldom,” Anne Cawley 
Boardman has given to the youth of the 
day the life and work of Mother Mary 
Walsh, O. P. 


Unlike Mother Gamelin, Mary Walsh was 
uneducated and a poor immigrant from Ire- 
land. From childhood Mary had known 
nothing but poverty. As a servant girl in 
New York, she worked as a laundress and 
by this work gained enough money to help 
feed and care for the destitute and sick poor 
near by. This was near the Dominican 
Fathers of St. Vincent Ferrer, and from them 
she received her desire to become a Domini- 
can Tertiary. This she did in 1879. A 
companion—who later maligned her in a 
vicious way—Katie Barrett, joined her and 
together they worked and slaved to make 
enough to buy medicine and food for the 
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sick poor. Those who most helped her to 
get work and who all through her many 
troubles upheld her were Father Lilly, O.P., 
Father (later Archbishop) John T. McNich- 
olas, O.P., Father Nevins, Paulist, and Father 
P. J. OCailaghlan, O.P. After many years 
as lay Tertiary, Mary sought for afhliation 
with the Dominican Order. This she finally 
obtained and with her small community 
began in organized fashion the work of nurs- 
ing the sick in their homes. She always held 
that this was the best way of keeping the 
home together. “Mother Mary founded her 
work long before social service was highly 
organized, but in her mind the fundamental 
requisite always remained the same, an in- 
sistence on personal holiness in the individ- 
ual who wished truly to serve.”"” From the 
humble beginnings at 555 West 57th St. in 
New York, where Mary began her work, the 
Community now (1950) cares for eleven 
houses and convents scattered through the 
Union.” 

In case it may be thought that ail the 
Congregations founded on American soil 
had for their aim the education of youth, 
the care of the sick and infirm, or the con- 
templative life, may I mention a recent 
biography that shows this was not the case. 
This is Father Hecker and His Friends, by 
Joseph McSorley, himself a Paulist. This 
life is of special interest to the reader who 
wishes a good picture and perspective of the 
need and its fulfillment, a century ago, of a 
congregation devoted to the preaching and 
spread of Catholic truth among Protestants. 
This need was answered, though not with- 
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out much opposition from both the Hier 
archy and the lower clergy, by Isaac Hecker 
a convert. He, as well as other notable and 
highly educated converts of the period, the 
early 1800's, felt that a group of priests 
well-trained theologians and speakers, cour 
teous and patient, would best be able ry 
gather converts to the Church by establishing 
Catholic information centers for conferences 
and study. The work of Isaac Hecker and 
his first members is the subject of Fathe: 
McSorley’s biography. It throws much light 
on the bitter controversies of the day—and 
shows also how opportune and how wonder- 
fully blessed the Paulist Fathers have been 
in their work. 

In conclusion may I say that many biog- 
raphies that would have fitted into the scope 
of this article have been omitted with the 
hope that in some future time a series of ar- 
ticles on the contribution of single mission- 
aries to the growth of the Church in the 
United States during the period of expan- 
sion toward the West, may be a feature of 
the Catholic Library World. For this rea- 
son I have not included among others: 
The Seed and the Glory, by Mary Ellen 
Evans, which tells in fictionized form the 
career of Samuel Charles Mazzuchelli, O.P. 
The reading of this biography brings out the 
need of definitive biographies on the lives 
of the subjects of Calvet’s Vincent de Paul, 
or Melville’s Elizabeth Bailey Seton.” 


*One might mention here Theodore Maynard's life of 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, called A Fire Was Lighted 
Bruce, 1948. In this we find another Dominican, a con 
vert to Catholicism, coming from the distinguished Haw 
thorne family, yet dedicating her life and her Community 
to the work at that time so feared and despised—the care 
of the cancerous poor. Backed by wealth and prestige 
Mother Alphonsa—as she became—had not the same 
difficulties as Mother Mary Walsh, O.P. 





Leaven and Salt . 


SPIRITUAL BOOKS— 


Sister Mary Reparata, O.P., our first Sister- 
president, retired from the Executive Coun- 
cil at the Annual Conference in April. Her 
years of distinguished service to the Catholic 
Library Association, her establishment of the 
Library School at Rosary College are fittingly 
closed in her service as guest editor for this 
month. For the past year, Sister has served 
as Book Review Editor of the Catholic Li- 
brary World. 

Amidst attack of organized atheism from 
without and the inroads of secularism into 
the Christian mind, the Church in the 20th 
century turns to her laity, laying upon them 
the obligation to defend and strengthen her 
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arm in the defense of truth. That a new 
spiritual awakening has begun is increasingly 
evident. Through the pronouncement of 
the Holy Fathers on participation in the 
liturgy and on membership in the Mystical 
Body, we are increasingly aware that this 
crusade is not of the sword but of the spirit 
No crusade to the Holy Land, no Pilgrimage 
of Grace suffices. Our warfare is not against 
flesh and blood but against the “world rulers 
of this darkness.” This Armageddon is fought 
in the quiet of daily routine, in the margins 
of our ordinary occupations. 

The spiritual revival is reflected in the 
increasing number of books on spirituality 
for the average Catholic. At our Annual Con- 
ference in 1952, Miss Julie Kernan reminded 
us that “Catholic” books remained longer in 

More on page 265 
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Spiritual Values in Readers’ Guidance 


Dom Chautard says that “The soul of an 
apostle should be flooded with light, and in- 
flamed with love so that reflecting that light 
and that heat, it may enlighten and give 
warmth to other souls as well." Of himself 
an apostle is nothing, but if he is “flooded 
with light” he knows that he is merely an 
aid in the dissemination of TRUTH. The 
apostolic librarian knowns that a good Chris- 
tian must think rightly on the problems of 
economics, property, literature, amusements, 
art and all that go to integrate a complete 
human life. He knows that each of us, ac- 
cording to his state in life, has a duty to 
restore all things to Christ. Today much 
thought and discussion revolve around edu- 
cating the whole man; so, whether he is 
obeying Christ’s command to “go and teach” 
by serving behind the circulation desk, the 
reference desk or any kind of library desk, 
the librarian has the opportunity of helping 
to carry the truth to the uttermost confines 
of the earth. He has the duty and privilege 
of turning doubt into certainty, confusion 
into order, darkness into sunlight, and 
shadow into substance. 

Long ago, St. Peter Canisius recognized 
the importance of libraries for he is reported 
to have said: “Rather a college without a 
church than a college without a library; we 
cannot be good soldiers without good wea- 
pons.” Probably no saint worked more un- 
remittingly in the augmentation of libraries 
than he did. He was aware that for success- 
ful living society, man has to work through 
his knowledge and his love. Every man 
needs first, Divine assistance, second, human 
assistance; some of this human assistance 
will come through an agreeable living which 
means a giving and a receiving of the Di- 
vine assistance through a presentation and 
a manifestation of Truth. 

We must inspire the students to under- 
stand that all learning is self-activity. 

Chaucer, whose Prologue to the Canter- 

wry Tales might reasonably be considered 
he prologue to modern fiction, or the preface 

' Don Quixote, or the preface to Gil Blas, 

iy have been familiar with the Angelic 
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Doctor's letter on “How to study to amass 
the treasures of knowledge” written to one 
of his inquiring brother-Dominicans—which 
runs thus: 


“Be not anxious to plunge immediately 
into the deep sea of wisdom, but advance 
by the streams that lead to it. Because 
by simple things you arrive at the pro- 
found. Hence let this counsel of mine 
be your rule. I advise you to be slow to 
speak, and slower still in frequenting 
places of talk. Cherish the purity of your 
heart. Pray ceaselessly. Desire to keep 
to yourself, if you wish to reach intimacy 
with God. Be courteous to all. Pay no 
attention to the affairs of other people. 
Do not be familiar with anyone, because 
too much familiarity breeds contempt and 
is an abundant source of distraction from 
study. Never, under any circumstances, 
involve yourself with the activities and 
talk of the outside world. Above all, 
avoid all useless visits. Strive rather to 
walk constantly in the footsteps of good 
and holy men. Pay no attention to the 
source of a lesson, but memorize any use- 
ful advice you may hear. Be sure that 
you understand what you read and hear 
Never leave a doubt unsolved. Take 
pains to lay up all you can in the store- 
house of your memory, as he does who 
desires to fill a vase. Do not try to know 
things that are above you.” 


“By following these ways, you will all 


your life send forth and bear both 
branches and fruit in the vineyard of the 
Lord of hosts. If you take these words 
to heart, you will attain what you desire.” 


Do we recall such points when we try to 
assist students to become more than ware- 
houses of facts and figures, when we are 
helping them to be instruments exploring 
reality and discoverers of truth? Plato says 
that the learned can give no better proof 
of their knowledge than by making others 
knowing. Are we helping these minds to 
mental maturity? The mind is not a mere 
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instrument to be sharpened for use, but a 
faculty to be put in the possession of truth 
and rendered efficient for the discovery of 
further truth, since the only true nourish- 


ment of the intellect is TRUTH. 


We all know the joy of watching the de- 
velopment of students as they become inde- 
pendent in research procedures; when they 
are satisfied with themselves in locating one- 
act plays through the special indexes; when 
they discover the real meaning of bibliog- 
raphy; when they know that there is such 
a guide as Bestermann’s, World Bibliography 
of Bibliographies, and have recourse to it, 
but knowledge can be a positive bane, unless 
it is made an instrument of right being; 
consequently side by side with the technical 
training, we must aim for a formation of the 
mind to truth in such elements of knowledge 
as vitally affect human life. There is a 
sameness to be found among the most natural 
men, not among those who surrender to 
Christ. How monotonously alike the great 
tyrants and conquerors have been; how glori- 
ously different are the saints. 


Pere Sertillanges, in Rectitude observes: 


“Watching a workman arranging his tools 
one already discovers a great deal about 
his steadiness and ability. One need only 
observe how a woman dusts her furniture 
to surmise how devoted a helpmate she 
will be to her husband . . . The things 
that do not count borrow from those that 
do all that gives them value and they de- 
clare the fact to anyone capable of under- 
standing. There is no grandeur in crea- 
tion which cannot be contained in the 
heart of child poring over his school- 
books that the will of God may be done 
on earth as it is in heaven.” 


Do we see students working at their in- 
tellectual development with such a pene- 
tration and methodical effort that they please 
the Creator? Do we encourage students 
seriously to seek an intellectual life—if so 
how? Encouragement, of course, is the 
means we must use. Without minimizing 
the very real work intellectual pursuits en- 
tail, we must acquaint the students with the 
joy of discovery, with the compensations 
which come from academic efforts intelli- 
gently begun and systematically carried on. 
Through our psychological use of encourage- 
ment, we may develop in students new and 
positive attitudes, new points of view; we 
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may even raise them to a higher level of in 
tellectual living. 

Although in The Sign of Jonas, Thomas 
Merton (Father M. Louis, O.C.R.) writes 
that the advice of Pére Sertillanges does nor 
fit the Cistercians. You will probably agrec 
that Sertillanges’ The Intellectual Life gives 
the best theoretical guide to advancement 
in things of the mind. Trying to tabulate 
results of this work may be most intangible 
for the librarian, but if one can be instru 
mental in instilling into students a deep 
courage, a persistent perseverance, an in 
domitable will to succeed, then one may see 
the cultivation of a Christian worker—one 
who may even find a place in the assembly 
of noble minds. 


What becomes of all the timid or even of 
the aggressive freshman who have ap- 
proached us on how best to prepare for li- 
brary work? Where is the perennial little 
group of Gerard Manley Hopkins’ fans? 
Where are those who have had the great 
vista of literature opened for them, those 
who have delved into early origins, or those 
who were wise enough to sift their mate- 
rials knowing definitely the particular re- 
sources of individual libraries? Where is 
this burgeoning of scholarship of which we 
do not see the flowering? 


Cardinal Newman says: 


“All knowledge forms one whole, be- 
cause its subject matter is one, for the 
universe in its length and breadth is so 
intimately knit together that one cannot 
separate portion from portion, and op- 
eration from operation, except by a men 
tal abstraction; and then, again, as to its 
Creator, though He of course in His own 
being is infinitely separate from it, yet 
He has so implicated Himself with it, 
and taken it into His very bosom, by His 
presence in it, His providence over it, 
His impressions upon it, and His influ 
ence through it, that we cannot truly or 
fully contemplate it without contemplat 
ing Him.” 


Because we realize this we know that it 1s 
difficult to separate the mind from the soul 
likewise their workings. 

The workings of virtues in a soul are the 
only dramas and tragedies worth our interest 
A current author remarks that there was no 
drama until Adam and Eve fell, and that 
there will be no drama in Heaven. As soon 
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as we mention virtues we are in the realm 
»f the spiritual, where, we as apostles should 
exercise Our greatest mission-fulfillment. 

In order to have a Christian approach to 
facts and problems, the student must have 
a Christian mind, that is, he must have been 
trained to test the worth of all things, in 
conduct, art, and literature, by values based 
on Christianity. We'll not make this a case 
study, but perhaps the outline of a few ex- 
periences, which most of us can probably 
parallel, may help to clarify the assumption 
that we do have an apostolate. 

There is the girl who is seeking the best 
information to send to the non-Catholic boy 
in the service who has begun to think of 
definite philosophies of life, who up until 
now has given little or no thought to whither 
he was going and why. This is followed by 
the attempt to condense the deep philosophi- 
cal thought into a few pages of corre- 
spondence; then there will be the tucking in 
of a pamphlet, and even the sending of Mc- 
Williams’ Philosophy for the Millions or 
Father T. J. Mulvey’s These Are Your Sons. 
In some instances such beginnings have 
ended in conversion to the Faith; after how- 
ever, helping with such an apostolic work, 
one might not know the result. There is 
always the example of the engaged student 
looking for pertinent material, even the non- 
Catholic one who shows some tangible recog- 
nition of the respect for Marriage by con- 
fiding that she would like something that 
“he and she” might read together who 
found satisfaction and inspiration in The 
Home and its Inner Spiritual Life, by a 
Carthusian of Miraflores, in Hope's Life To- 
gether and Bishop Sheen's Three to get Mar- 
ried. Or we might call to our attention an 
alumna, a public school teacher confronted 
with the problem and opportunity of work- 
ing on a pamphlet on character education. 
The principal's office has a plethora of ma- 
terial on the subject, but she comes where 
she expects to find the same kind of sub- 
ject matter with a sound philosophy in a 
strong Catholic background; or there are 
the young leaders in a suburb, both graduates 
of Catholic colleges who come inquiring for 
specific names of Catholic periodicals, for 
which the cooperating Public Library might 
subscribe; or the freshman telling you that 
the parish priest advised her to ask the li- 
brarian for spiritual reading; she goes on to 
explain that she is in school this year be- 
ause her parents object to her following a 
eligious vocation at this time. And so on 
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ad infinitum—each of these individuals is 
a potential saint. We are told that good 
ness or character cannot be taught, and that 
saints are vital, colorful persons—but not all 
of them look it. As for the first, reading 
can have a lasting influence; as for the sec- 
ond, G. K. Chesterton says “If you think 
virtue has languor just try it and see.” 

A part of our apostolate may well be to 
form in students a taste for really great liter- 
ature as a key to truth and to happiness— 
to alert them to the often overlooked fact 
that the achievements of nations and of in- 
dividuals are measured by the degree with 
which they have enriched human life. And 
that the heritage of greatness is ours in a 
literature that has force, beauty and diction 
—diction which is above all a vehicle for 
TRUTH. 

In surveying this field we must remember 
that the vast bulk of literature in the Eng- 
lish language is Protestant in tone and spirit, 
making it imperative that we as Catholic 
librarians know the literature and are alive 
to the needs of our young people; that we 
are able to direct them “to be alert rather 
than inert Catholics.” Secularism has been 
in the saddle for a long time—are we keep- 
ing ourselves free from its taint? Are we 
cognizant of the modern writers who have 
complete and genuine concepts of God, Man 
and the Universe, concepts that underlie 
and underline all their art—such as Leon 
Bloy, who sees life life-size, Eric Gill, Ger- 
ard Manley Hopkins, Francois Mauriac, Sig- 
rid Undset and Graham Greene—to men- 
tion a few. Are we familiar enough with 
The Successful Error by Dr. Aliers to know 
that here is a clear explanation of what is 
wrong with Freudism—what is right about 
it and just what it is? Do we recall that 
Harvey Wickham two decades ago drew 
accurate portraits in The Unrealists and The 
Misbehavorists? Do we realize that we can't 
have a nice sweet literature without sin and 
temptation and also have it great and pow- 
erful? The Bible without sin would be less 
than Edgar Guest. One can have crossword 
puzzles without sin, but neither Dante nor 
Macbeth. 

Are we promoting the recognized excel- 
lence in Tolstoy and Dostoievsky? We don't 
have to hesitate over the influence of au- 
thors brought forward in Calvert Alexander's 
Catholic Literary Revival, Father Thornton's 
Return to Tradition or Donat O’Donnell’s 
Maria Cross, but do we have the books avail- 
able and are we familiar enough with the 
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best in them to place their treasures before 
the bewildered student or the most wide- 
awake of our students, when the need arises? 


The Christian's journey is not meant to 
be a lonely one; in fact Thomas Merton 
says: “The soul of man left to its own 
natural level is a potentially lucid crystal 
left in darkness . . . it lacks something that 
it can only receive from outside and above 
itself.” As librarians are we the reservoirs 
St. Bernard would have any interior man to 
be so that “in contemplating truth he may 
pass it on to others?” 


In the spiritual development it is difficult 
to separate the social graces from the vir- 
tues. In both the leader and the led, pru- 
dence should be evidenced, humility of 
mind; justice, which is the humility of the 
person who knows he is only steward; and 
temperateness, the ability to reverence. St. 
Thomas comments that “only those who ren- 
der mutual assistance to another in living 
well, truly form part of an assembled multi- 
tude,” and of course “living well” is a good 
life or a virtuous life. Virtue is essentially 
strength, but it becomes weakness unless 
it exercises itself. Life would be vacuously 
duil without this exercise. Should we be 
inclined to let this exercise savor of severity 
we know that we can mitigate the bitter- 
ness and destructiveness by keeping a strong 
sense of humor. 


Finally, we may consider the problem of 


recruiting. Individuals do seek to belong 
more closely to the society of which they are 
a part, and why more of them do not choose 
to follow in the way of librarians may be 
a matter you would care to ponder. With 
so much stress these days on the non-direc- 
tive method of counselling is there an over- 
emphasis on evading responsibility? Are we 
guilty of St. Thomas’ dictum that “some 
withdraw themselves from works of mercy 
lest they be in other peoples misery?” 


In conclusion, an apostie must establish 
a divine current between himself and God, 
and once this contact is made he should give 
off certain radiation. With apologies to 
Dom Chautard we might say that the li- 
brarian under consideration should radiate 
Faith—a faith that his work has potentiali- 
ties of making Christ the life of the soul; he 
should radiate hope—a hope for the student 
with whom he deals; he should radiate char- 
ity, the soothing kindness that makes us gods 
toward one another—there must be no dis- 
crimination against any person seeking in- 
formation and assistance; he should radiate 
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humility—the humility that is born of the 
collaborator who effaces himself remember 
ing that “He must increase, but I must de 
crease;” he should radiate firmness and gen 
tleness, that is, be unshakable when de 
fending principles, but remembering wit! 
St. Francis de Sales that more flies can be 
caught with a little honey than with a bar 
rel of vinegar; and lastly he should radiate 
mortification—a spirit of renouncing him 
self under all circumstances, an example of 
generosity in an attempt to reproduce in 
himself the “Christ who did not please Him 
self.” 

If these myopic observations serve to im 
pel any librarian to a return to tradition 
in the selection of fundamental Catholic lit- 
erature, Or to a more acute awareness of the 
responsibilities of the dissemination of 
truth, they have not been written in vain 
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Canisius. 


SUBJECT HEADING CODE IN 
PREPARATION 


David J. Haykin, whose Subject Headings, 4 
Practical Guide was published early in 195 
has begun the preparation of a code of rules gov 
erning the assignment of subject headings. He 
is planning to complete the code in about a yea! 
and invites questions, problems and suggestions 
which would make the book more complet 
(Please address him c/o The Library of Congres 
Washington 25, D. C.) 
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The Mediaeval Scribe 


Sister Winifred Mary, O.P. 


Head, Classics Department, Professor of Paleography 


Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 


The project of the microfilming of the 
manuscript collection of the Vatican Library, 
with St. Louis University the depository of 
the microfilms, awakens our interest in book 
production in the Middle Ages. 


In the summer of 1950 a four days’ con- 
gress was held at Luxeuil in France to com- 
memorate the coming to France fourteen 
centuries before of the Irish monk St. Co- 
lumban and the foundation at Annegray near 
Luxeuil of the first Irish monastic commun- 
ity in continental Europe. This foundation 
was followed by many others made by the 
Saint and his disciples, in France, Switzer- 
land, Austria and Italy. From these mon- 
asteries and from the Benedictine monas- 
teries founded contemporaneously and sub- 
sequently from Italy and from .England, ra- 
diated the influence which was to Chris- 
tianize and civilize Western Europe. 

The manuscripts brought by the mission- 
aries formed in each monastery the nucleus 
of a library. In the scriptorium of the mon- 
astery these manuscripts were multiplied. 
Manuscripts were lent from one monastery 
to another to be copied often with the stip- 
ulation that a copy be returned with the bor- 
rowed manuscript. This copy might then 
be passed on to another monastery. What a 
library was to a monastery is indicated by a 
proverb which appears for the first time in 
a letter written in 1170 by Canon Gottfried 
of Sainte-Barbe-en-Auge (i. in Nor- 
mandy): Claustrum sine armario quasi Cas- 
trum sine armamentario, “A monastery with- 
out a library is like a fortress without an 
arsenal.” This proverb the writer further ex- 
plains: “Our library is our arsenal. From 
it we bring forth, like so many sharp arrows 
to fight the enemy, thoughts from the divine 
law, thence we take the breast-plate of jus- 
tice, the hemlet of salvation, the shield of 
faith and the sword of the spirit which is 
the word of God.” An expansion of the 
proverb by a Carthusian monk in the fif- 
eenth century reads: “A monastery without 
books is like a town without resources, a 
tronghold without wails, a kitchen without 
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pans, a table without food, a garden without 
vegetables, a meadow without flowers, a 
tree without leaves.” 

The making of a book in the monastery 
meant besides the writing of the text the 
preparation of everything necessary for its 
production. The scribe had to prepare the 
parchment, the best material ever found for 
beautiful writing, and for receiving the gold 
and colors of illumination. He had to make 
the ink, the brilliant blackness of which has 
often remained until today. He had to 
fashion his pens, usually from the wing 
feathers of a goose, to grind his colors, and 
to prepare the gold which still glows as- 
tonishingly in the pages of thousands of 
mediaeval manuscripts. 

The scribe not only had to provide the 
material for his manuscript, he even had to 
develop the script which he used. In the 
course of centuries, there evolved the beau- 
tiful legible letters which we know as lower- 
case Roman type. These, combined with the 
Square capitals of the ancient Romans, as 
used by the Carolingian scribes are the let- 
ters of our printed book. 

Where the copyist of the ancient world 
wrote “For a price,” pro pretio, the mediae- 
val scribe wrote “for the good of his soul,” 
pro remedio animae suae, or, as St. Jerome 
says, “that by reading he might fill his mind.” 
The mediaeval scribe wrote also for his 
neighbor. Of the copyist, Cassiodorus writes 
with his fingers he gives life to men, 
and arms against the wiles of the devil. 
What he writes in his cell.will be scattered 
far and wide over distant provinces.” The 
Carthusian monk says, “we, who cannot 
preach the word of God with our lips, will 
preach it with our hands.” 

The writing material, parchment, 
made from sheep or calf skin. The prelimi- 
nary preparation was long and tedious and 
resulted, according to the treatment used, in 
a heavy sheet of suede-like texture, varying 
in color from yellow to ivory, or in a silky 
page as thin and delicate as India paper. 
This latter was used for the exquisite small 
illuminated Bibles of the thirteenth century 
which often contain 1500 pages, and are no 
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more than two or three inches thick. The 
Newberry library, Chicago, has one of these 
beautiful thirteenth century manuscript 
Bibles. Parchment was scarce. The scribe 
is credited with the exclamation: “O that all 
the sky were parchment, and all the sea were 
ink!” The New York Times of November 1, 
1951, described the papal bull which pro- 
mulgated the dogma of the Assumption. 
This document, handwritten, on twenty-six 
sheets of parchment, each fifteen by twenty 
inches, contains about 6000 words. Each 
four sheets required one sheep skin. The 
text is only a third of the length of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel which contains about 18,000 
words and would, therefore, all things being 
equal, have required the skins of about 
twenty sheep. 

After the preliminary preparation of the 
parchment, there was the immediate prepar- 
ation. It had to be cut into sheets and the 
scribe had to plan the lay-out of the page. 
With an instinctive sense of beauty he aimed 
at a harmony between the written and blank 
spaces. Prof. E. A. Lowe says that in the 
early period there was a tendency to regulate 
the height of the script area by the over-all 
width of the page. The wide beautifully 
proportioned margins of a mediaeval manu- 
script are rarely seen in a modern book. 


Before ruling, the scribe arranged the 
leaves with the yellow hair-sides facing each 
other and the white flesh-sides facing. Vel- 
lum was often so exquisitely prepared, how- 
ever, that hair-side cannot be distinguished 
from flesh-side. The sheets were then 
pricked and ruled. E. K. Rand describes a 
refinement in dry point ruling, practiced at 
Tours, whereby the scribe so ruled the sheets 
that, whereas in the normal way of ruling, 
ridge faces furrow, in the new style, not only 
are the facing pages one in color, but ridge 
faces ridge, and furrow, furrow. No pains 
were too great to be lavished on this prepara- 
tion. We read of a division of labor, “Let 
one cut the parchment, another polish it, a 
third rule it.” It is a matter of record for a 
chronicle that the twelfth century Abbot 
Rudolf of the monastery of St. Trond had 
as a deacon produced a gradual unaided: 
Purgavit, punxit, sulcavit, scripsit, illumina 
vit, musicae notas notavit syllabetim. .This 
preparation was often done by the monks in 
their cells after Compline, (about 7:30 in 
the evening) this time being chosen because 
they did not wish to waste on it the precious 
hours of daylight so necessary for the actual 
writing. 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 


The hand-writing of the scribe was that 
current in his monastery at the time. There 
was no such thing as an individual hand. 


Besides the script there were abbreviations 
to be learned and, in the Carolingian age, the 
mediaeval system of shorthand or Tironian 
notes, not all 13,000 of them, we may sup- 
pose. Tironian was used in the guide titles 
which were written in spaces left blank by 
the scribe, where the special artist would 
later put in the ornamented titles. Cor- 
rections were made in Tironian, and Psalters, 
written entirely in this shorthand, are extant. 


Punctuation, also, was a matter of atten- 
tion for the scribe, although it was often put 
in subsequently to the transcription, by the 
scribe or by a reviser. Punctuation varies 
from manuscript to manuscript, but since its 
chief purpose was to facilitate reading aloud, 
what Rand called a “down-up” system was 
often used: to indicate a drop in the voice 
at a full stop, a high point with or without 
a descending line, and for a lesser pause a 
mid point, with or without the ascending 
line to indicate a rising of the voice. The 
first to make extensive use of punctuation 
were the Irish, for whom Latin was a foreign 
language, and who, therefore, had greater 
need for the help to understanding which 
punctuation gives. Punctuation marks, es- 
pecially in Irish manuscripts, as, for example, 
the Book of Kells, are often of great beauty 
and extraordinarily decorative. 


Besides the copying of the text in black 
ink, there was also in many manuscripts the 
writing in of capitals in red and blue ink, 
often with graceful pen-made flourishes and 
ornamentation. In other manuscripts there 
were illuminated initial letters made with 
pen and brush, for which the whole gamut of 
colors and gold were used. 


After the text was transcribed, the proof- 


reading had to be done. The text was cor- 
rected with the copy and often compared 
with other manuscripts of the same text 
Since the corrections had to be made directly 
on the manuscript the scribe, in order to pre- 
serve the beauty of the page, resorted to 
ingenious methods of correction to make it 
as little noticeable as possible. Besides the 
scribes, there were also special revisers 
These were the best scholars of the monas 
tery, and their work might be the occasion of 
a note on the manuscript, e.g., Legi, “I read 
it,” thrice repeated, meaning I corrected this 
manuscript, i.e, read it through with the 
original or with other manuscripts three 
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mes. Another reviser is satisfied to write, 
Emendabi semel, “1 corrected this once.” 
[hat one was a corrector of manuscripts was 
considered a sufficient epitaph. On the 
-ombstone of Williram, a German abbot of 
the eleventh century, his name and title are 
followed by the words Correxé libros “I cor- 
rected books.” Again we read that this work 
was done at night. For example, in the mon- 
astery of St. Gall, with the permission of the 
prior, certain of the monks used to meet in 
the scriptorium to correct manuscripts in the 
night interval between Matins and Lauds. 


The scribe usually began the copying of 
his text with the word incipit, followed by 
the title of the book. He ended with expii- 
cit or, if he was an Irish scribe, he might use 
finit. In the modern book, we find informa- 
tion in the dedication, preface, and introduc- 
tion about the book, its author, and the cir- 
cumstances under which it was written. In 
the manuscript, the scribe, who does not, 
however, often sign his name, tells us in 
these end notes, almost everything we know 
about the scribe and about the writing of the 
manuscript. 


From a colophon we learn that the scribe 
wrote normally for two periods of three 
hours each: “Arduous above all arts is the 
art of the scribe. His labor is difficult. It is 
hard to bend the neck and furrow parchment 
for twice three hours.” This frequent inter- 
ruption, Middleton says, explains the even 
beauty of the writing and illumination done 
in the monastery. There was neither hurry 
nor pressure of work. The periods were 
short, being interrupted by prayer or other 
duties. 


It is pardonable for the scribe to rejoice 
when he comes to the last line. He com- 
pares himself to the sailor coming to harbor. 
This type of colophon has infinite variation. 
In an eighth century manuscript we read: 
“Dearly beloved, who read this, I beg you, by 
Him who formed us, to pray for me, an un- 
worthy sinner, and the worst of writers, if 
you would have your reward with the Lord, 
our Savior. As the harbor is sweet to the 
sailor, so is the last line to the writer. He 
who does not know how to write thinks it 
is no labor. Yet although the scribe writes 
with three fingers, his whole body toils.” 
Another, also of an early date, the names of 
which are English, is all-inclusive in its peti- 
tion: “As the harbor is welcome to the sailor, 
so is the last line to the scribe. Elbericht 
son of Berichtfrid wrote (i.e, copied) this 
commentary. May he who reads it pray for 
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the writer. Similarly, he desires enternal 
salvation in Christ for all peoples, and tribes 
and tongues, and for the whole human race 
Amen. Amen. Amen.” 


These personal subscriptions despite their 
simplicity are often moving because they re- 
veal the scribe’s love for the product of his 
hands. The Book of Deer, copied at St. Co- 
lumba's foundation in Aberdeenshire, Scot- 
land, has this colophon: “Be it on the con- 
science of everyone who may handle my 
beautiful little book that he bestow a bless- 
ing on the soul of the poor wretch who 
copied it.” A ninth century librarian and 
scribe of Reichenau composed, as a colophon 
for all the manuscripts he copied, a twelve- 
line poem, concluding with the gentle ad- 
monition to the reader: “Sweet friend, pay 
attention to the arduous labor of writing. 
Take up the book, read it, do not harm it, 
put it away.” This veneration is natural. 
The books had been written in the very 
house in which they were used. They were 
its treasures. The librarian of St. Riquier in 
France, in a note appended to his library 
catalogue, refers to himself as “The unworthy 
treasurer,’ having in his care the “treasures 
of the monastery, the riches that feed the 
soul with the sweetness of heavenly life.” 


Other colophons refer to the reward of 
the scribe. The simplest of these reads: 
“Every labor has its end, but the labor's re- 
ward has no end.” A monk at Arras in 
France in the eleventh century wrote, “For 
every letter, line and point, a sin is forgiven 
me.” And William Dana Orcutt in his book 
From my Library Walls cites a similar colo- 
phon from a late manuscript written at 
Monte Cassino: “The transcription of this 
volume was completed on May 19, 1676, 
by Father Bartholomeo. In as much as 
Father Bartholomeo was promised forgive- 
ness, one sin for each letter, he thanks God 
that the sum total of the letters exceeds the 
sum total of his sins, though but by a single 
unit.” Orcutt comments: “Life in the mon- 
astery developed a rare brand of humor.” 


Because of his love for the books of his 
monastery, the scribe often added an ana- 
thema against any one who might carry off 
the book or harm it. Some of these anathe- 
mas are almost frighteningly vindictive, if 
it were not for the charitable retraction at 
the end. One from Christ’s Church, Can- 
terbury, reads: “If any one remove this book 
from Christ’s Church, by giving it as a gift, 
or by sale, borrowing, exchange, or theft, or 
in any other way knowingly alienate it, may 
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he suffer the curse of Jesus Christ and of the 
most glorious Virgin, His Mother, and of 
St. Thomas, Martyr. Let this be, however, 
in such a way that, if it please Christ who is 
the patron of Christ's Church, his soul may 
be saved on the day of judgment.” Occa- 
sionally we find in a manuscript the opposite 
of an anathema, a prayer for the one who 
would restore the book to its owner. In a 
manuscript now at Cambridge University, 
England, this note, an ex-lébris, rather than 
an end note, was written by the owner who 
was also the scribe: “Jasper Fyllol of the 
blacke friers in London oweth (i.e., owneth ) 
this book. If it fortune at any time to be 
reklesly forgoten or loste, he prayeth the 
fynder to bryng yt to him agayn and he shall 
have iiis iiid for his labour, and good thankes 
of the owner, and goddis blessing.” Three 
shillings, three pence constituted an ample 
reward when we consider that half-penny a 
day was good pay for the hired secular scribe 
in the late middle ages. 


In the thirteenth century a Council of 
Paris, having jurisdiction at least for France, 
forbade the placing of anathemas in books, 
saying that to lend books was one of the 
works of mercy. In this lending of books, 
monasteries often exhibited great mutual 
generosity. An instance is recorded in a 
note in a manuscript at Einsiedeln, Switzer- 
land: “I, Brother Heinrich, the unworthy 
librarian, had lent to the venerable abbot of 
the monastery of Fabariae (ie., Pfafers) a 
copy of this book so that he might have it 
copied. The abbot kept the very old copy 
and gave us this new one.” 


Besides the end-notes, marginal jottings 
also shed light on the making of books. 
These marginalia come almost without ex- 
ception from Irish scribes. They are written 
in the Irish pointed hand and usually in the 
Gaelic language. They have been gathered, 
translated and studied, notably by Stokes and 
Strachan, Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus, and by 
E. W. Lindsay and Charles Plummer. The 
Irish scribe usually began his day’s task of 
copying with a prayer: Fave, “Be Gracious,” 
or adiuva, “help me,” adding the name of 
Patrick or Bridget, or with the invocation, 
Christe, Benedic. In one manuscript we find 
in Latin, “Lord, bless this work that it may 
be completed,” and following in Irish, “God 
bless my hands today.” The English scribe 
preferred the invocation, Christe, fave votis, 
or the Chi Rho monogram, which in the 
Lindisfarne Gospels is written in letters of 
gold. 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 


The following verses occur as marginal 
prayers in manuscripts in the Newberry 
Library. In the upper margin of an eleventh 
century manuscript is written what is prob- 
ably a verse, spse es dui vocaris alpha et | 
where omega is pronounced 0-0. The other 
which is found in two manuscripts is the 
first line of a sequence for Pentecost com- 
posed by Notker of St. Gall, sancti spiritus 
assit nobis gratis: to which one scribe adds 
amen. The prayer may take the form of a 
kneeling figure of the scribe, as in a thir- 
teenth century manuscript in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library, where the scribe kneels 
beneath a miniature of the Annunciation, 
apparently uttering the prayer, Mater Miseri- 
cordiae, miserere mei. 


Sometimes these marginalia seem to be 
bits of conversation. For example, in Gae- 
lic: “Sunday of a warm Easter.” “It is cold 
today.” “A blessing on the soul of Fergus.” 
“It is time for us to begin to do some work.” 
“I feel quite dull today—I do not know what 
is wrong with me.” “I am very cold.” “The 
parchment is rough—and the writing.” 
“New parchment, bad ink; I say nothing 
more.” “Nightfall and time for supper.” 
“Thank God it will soon be dark.” “Oh, 
that a glass of good old wine were at my 
side.” “Oh, my hand.” “That's a hard page 
and a weary work to read it.” “Three pen- 
dips did that last column.” 


We feel, perhaps, a note of alarm in the 
entry, “The robin is singing wondrously to 
us and our cat has gone astray.” Or, as in 
the Berne Horace, written in an Irish cen- 
ter in North Italy in the ninth century, the 
gloss may brand a foible. Beside the line, 
“One should not wish to seem whiter than 
nature has given one to be,” are the words, 
regina angelberga. According to the editors 
of Horace, Keller and Holder, this queen, 
who became the wife of Louis II, King of 
the Lombards, in 856, and was therefore the 
scribe’s contemporary, used white lead on 
her cheeks. Two other marginalia in the 
Berne Horace recall the Irish monk's pere- 
grinatio propter Christi amorem and reflect 
his nostalgia for the skies and mists of Ire- 
land. The first reads, “Concerning those who 
die in the stranger's land.” The second is 
the familiar Chi Rho monogram, the chris- 
mon, placed beside the lines: 


Quod latus mundi nebulae malusque 
Iuppiter urget. 


Other notes reflect the scribe’s medita- 
tions. “Sad is that, little variegated white 
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book; a day will come in truth when some- 
ine over thy page will say: “The hand that 
wrote it is no more.” And again, “Alas, 
O hand, how much vellum hast thou writ- 
cen! Thou wilt make famous the vellum, 
while thou thyself wilt be the bare top of 
a faggot of bones.” “Love remains as long 
as property remains, Mallecan.” “Easter eve 
ronight, and under the protection of the 
Son of Mary Who rose from the dead am I.” 
Eve of the feast of St. Catherine tonight, 
and under her grace am I.” “The eve of 
the Annunciation, and I pray her to help my 
case, and far from home am I.” 


Occasionally we find comments on the 
text. Beside the sentence, Judas Iscariot be- 
trayed the Lord with a kiss, the scribe writes 
in Gaelic, Trogan, “Wretch.” In a manu- 
script of The Tale of Troy, the scribe inserts 
a note after the death of Hector, “I am 
greatly grieved at the above-mentioned 
death.” Beside the words, “Virgil, a great 
poet,” is written “and not an easy one 
either.” After a copy of the Greek alphabet, 
the scribe writes: “There is an end of that 
and my seven curses go with it.” When 
there are defects in the manuscript which the 
scribe is copying, he notes “Great is the ill- 
luck with which this book has met.” After 
the words, “And the Druid sang a song,” 
the Scribe adds, “But I could not find it.” 
Similar entries are not unknown outside the 
circle of Sedulius and his friends. A manu- 
script of the Summa Theologica of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, now in Balliol College 
Library, Oxford, contains at the end an entry 
by the scribe, “Here Thomas dies. O death, 
how art thou accursed!” The note recalls 
the story that Thomas, a few months before 
his death, while at work on the Swmma laid 
down his pen, saying, “I can write no more.” 


It is fair to note that the marginalia of 
Irish scribes, probably often pen-trials, occur, 
tor the most part, in manuscripts which 
might be considered text books, as the Berne 
Horace, the St. Gall Priscian and the Laon 
copy of Cassiodorus’s Commentary on the 
Psalms, that being carefully written they do 
not mar the page, and that the scribe had 
no supply of parchment for scrap paper. 


In the mediaeval scribe’s attitude towards 
the task of reproducing books, nothing is 
more striking than his joy. It is revealed 
on every hand. A regulation of an English 
monastery directs that no one who is absent 
trom Choir (ie. from services in the 
church) on account of illness, shall write in 
the scriptorium during the time the brethren 
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are in choir. The Irish scribe's colophons, 
“A blessing go with thee, little book,” and 
“Sad is this, little variegated white book,” 
are interpreted by Plummer as expressions 
of regret at the completion of an agreeable 
assignment. The Irish copyist, who has 
moved his desk out of doors in order to 
write in the open, reveals his contentment 
in a brief Gaelic poem, which he writes on 
the margin of his manuscript: 


A hedge of trees surrounds me; a black- 
bird’s lay sings to me— 

praise which I will not hide. 

Above my booklet, the lined one, the 
trilling of birds sings to me. 

In a gray mantle the cuckoo signs to me 
from the tops of bushes. 

May the Lord protect me from doom! 

I write well under the greenwood. 


But there is no better way to gain an 
appreciation of the joy of the scribe than to 
examine a mediaeval manuscript. It need 
not be a sumptuous book. It may be a 
modest volume such as the little twelfth 
century copy by German scribe of Boethius’ 
De Consolatione Philosophiae which is in 
the manuscript collection of the Newberry 
Library. The loving care of the scribe is 
manifest on every page. Although the leaves 
are palimpsest, (i.e. reused parchment) they 
are symmetrical, and the script is as neat and 
attractive as if the scribe were writing on 
new vellum. The scribe has also ornamented 
the lower margin of the page with simple 
yet graceful pen-made fancies to frame the 
syllables of the run-over words; among them, 
a curled acanthus leaf in red and green, a 
lion in red with leaves extending from its 
mouth to encircle the syllable—or, a dancing 
goat, the letters coming from its mouth, a 
bird, holding in its beak a tiny frame for 
the letters. 

The joy of the scribe in his task is stressed 
by E. K. Rand in his essay “A Romantic 
Approach to the Middle Ages.” To ex- 
emplify this attitude of the mediaeval copy- 
ist, the author chooses a couplet written in 
praise of the scribe by the ninth century 
abbot, scholar and scribe, Hrabanus Maurus. 
I quote from Dr. Rand's essay: “Hrabanus 
is thinking not only of the writer's service 
in giving the precious page of sacred writ 
its due immortality. Pleasure accompanies 
his task. Loving care goes into the tracing 
of the words and the joy of an artist con- 
templates their making. 
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Nam digiti scripto laetantur, lumina visu 
Mens volvet sensu mystica verba dei. 

Fingers delight in the writing and eyes in 
the sight of the letters 

While there indwells in his mind mystic 
communion with God.’ 


This is the joy, the sacred joy of the artist 
in his art.” 

I could find no more fitting conclusion 
to a paper on the mediaeval scribe than these 
words of the eminent classical scholar and 
mediaevalist. 
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(Continued from page 246) 
Annual Conference 
That the Conference for 
four-day session. 

2. That a full half-day be left free for 
visiting local libraries and points of 
interest. 

Round Tables 
That the vice-chairman serve one full year 
as secretary or other officer of each Round 
Table before the year in which he acts as 
chairman. 


1954 be a 


Membership 

That membership activities in addition 
to unit wide organization, be carried 
also on a diocesan plan, in cooperation 
with diocesan organizations to reach 
non-members who should be interested 
in Association membership. 

That a membership card be adopted. 
That a membership slogan be adopted. 


Books for Catholic Colleges 
That the Association relinquish royalty 
rights Books for Catholic Colleges in order 
to make possible the continued publication 
of this tool. 


Handbook 
That the Handbook is needed by the As- 


sociation. 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 


RESOLUTIONS 


BE IT RESOLVED that the Catholic Li- 
brary Association hereby expresses its ad- 
miration of His Excellency, the Most Rever- 
end Michael J. Ready, Bishop of Columbus 
and honorary chairman of this convention; 
that it acknowledge a sense of obligation 
to His Excellency for his hospitality, parti- 
cipation and inspiring sermon. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that this 
Association hereby express the deepest ap- 
preciation to the Local Arrangements Com- 
mittee under the able chairmanship of Sis- 
ter M. Ruth, O.P., librarian of St. Mary's of 
the Springs for its excellent planning which 
has been responsible for the success of the 
convention. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that this 
Association hereby express its appreciation 
to the exhibitors of this 29th Annual Con- 
vention; the obvious desire of the exhibitors 
to offer to the members of the Association 
some special phase of library interest could 
not but impress the members of this Asso- 
ciation with their co-operation. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that this 
Association hereby express its appreciation 
and gratitude to the speakers at this conven- 
tion who have graciously given their time 
and have contributed so much to stimulate 
thought on the theme of this convention 
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I move that this Association express its 
gratitude to Mr. John O'Loughlin for his 
untiring effort as President of the Associa- 
tion. The last two years have been critical 
years in the life of the Association and it is 
to his credit that the most serious problems 
have been so successfully handled during his 
rerm of office. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALPHONSE F. TREZZA 
Chairman 


Catholic Library Association 
In Session Wednesday April 8, 1953 
Columbus, Ohio 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


|. A mew committee representing the 
Association was created whose pur- 
poses are: a) to advise with the edi- 
tors of the Decimal Classification in 
matters concerning the classification of 
Catholic books, b) to advise with Mr. 
David J. Haykin of the Library of 
Congress in his compilation of a Code 
for subject headings, in regard to simi- 
lar matters, c) to represent the Asso- 
ciation in similar cooperative enter- 
prises as they may arise. Father 
Oliver L. Kapsner, O.S.B., of the Catho- 
lic University of America was ap- 
pointed chairman. 
Sister Regina Miriam, C.S.J., was ap- 
pointed to devise a Code for the use 
of Local Arrangements Committees to 
be used as a guide to their work in 
preparing for the Annual Conference. 
Alphonse F. Trezza was appointed 
chairman of Catholic Book Week for 
1954. 

Reappointed 


Finance Committee, Rev. Andrew L. 
Bouwhuis, S.J. 

Catholic Periodical Index Committee, Rev. 
James J. Kortendick, S.S. 


Membership, Sister Mary Eone, O.S.F. 


Editor's Note: 

The editor respectfully calls it to our read- 
ers’ attention that the books advertised by 
Westminster Press on Cover III of the April 
issue Of the CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD are 
covered by the law of the Index. Unauthor- 
ized translation of Catholic theological works 
may be read by Catholics only with ecclesi- 
astical permission. The works of Zwingli 
ind Bullinger, non-Catholic theologians, are 
similarly proscribed. 
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Miss Lois Rensel, of Beaumont High School Cleveland 
winner of both the Grand Prize and the Popular Prize 
in the Northern Ohio Unit,.CLA, Fifth Annual Catholic 
Book Week Poster Contest, February, 1953. 


NORTHERN OHIO UNIT 


The Eighth Annual Catholic Book Week cele- 
bration and the Fifth Diocesan Poster Contest 
was held at St. John’s College on March 1, 1953. 
Nine high schools and eighteen elementary schools 
participated with 238 entries. The High School; 
Miss Marie Kirkwood, art editor of the Cleveland 
News; Miss Dorothy Van Loozen, director of 
Children’s Work at the Cleveland Museum of 
Art; Father McHale, Assistant Superintendent of 
Catholic Schools; Sister M. Louise, V.S.C. from 
the Craft Department of St. John’s College and 
Sister M. Xavier, S.S.J., head of the Art Depart- 
ment of St. John’s College. 

At the presentation of the prizes, Brother 
Adolph Kalt, S.M. Chairman of the Catholic Book 
Week Committee was master of ceremonies. He 
welcomed the parents and students and com- 
mented on the interest that the parents were 
showing by their fine attendance. He _ intro- 
duced Sister M. Xavier, S.S.J. who commented 
on the progress and improvement of the posters 
over the past five years. She also stated that the 
judges were invited from outside agencies. Father 
Edmund Binsfeld, C.P.P.S., Chairman of the 
Northern Ohio Unit of the Catholic Library As- 
sociation presented the certificates, money and 
books to the prize winners and concluded the 
meeting with a brief address of encouragement 
and praise. 

The winning posters will be on display in 
nine different Catholic High Schools in Cleve- 
land for one week at a time. 


(Continued from page 254) 
popularity and sold more steadily than other 


types of books. This increasing number of 
titles and their irregularity of worth pre- 
sents a special problem to the librarian in 
book selection. The book reviews and Sister 
Mary Malachi’s article in this issue are 
written in the light of this problem. 
JEANNETTE MURPHY LYNN 
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Bibliotherapy 


Page for Hospital Librarians 


- Lucy A. Latini, Edito, 
Providence Hospital, Portland, Ore 


BULLETIN BOARD IDEAS 


The busy student does not spend much time 
reading long articles on the bulletin boards. How- 
ever, all students will stop at the bulletin boards 
and scan them from east to west if they are kept 
alive. 

There are a number of aspects from the class- 
room studies that can be used as a theme for a 
bulletin board. It may be a “Fashion Parade” of 
nurses’ uniforms in connection with the nursing 
history course. Or a slogan “Through the Years’ 
can be used with picture ideas of the various pe- 
riods in the history of nursing. Portraits of “Fam- 
ous Personalities” could be attractively posted. Ar- 
ticles and pictures pertaining to heart disease, 
leprosy, cancer, T.B., rheumatic fever, etc., make 
attractive displays when mounted on colorful 
paper. 

With the change of seasons, months, and days, 
there is always some subject to use as a central 
theme. Holidays can be observed with pictures 
alone, or an added slogan. For example, use a 
picture of the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier and 
its meaning with the slogan “God Grant us Peace” 
for Memorial Day. As an idea for the 4th of 
July, type the first section of the Declaration of 
Independence in red on onion skin to give the 
effect of parchment, roll it about an inch from 
the top and bottom, and mount it on a large 
piece of red paper. Place it in the center of the 
bulletin board surrounded by red, white and blue 
stars, little American flags or fire crackers. Home- 
made valentines will attract most students. Hands 
in prayer with the slogan “Give Us This Day” 
is one suggestion for Thanksgiving Day. May 
is the month devoted to our Blessed Mother and 
Mother's Day. As a suggestion, mount a picture 
of the Blessed Mother of Fatima on blue and white 
paper and place it in the center of the bulletin 
board. Around it, use the slogan “Honor Thy 
Mother” in fancy blue or white letters. 

Any special occasion in the school, hospital or 
city offers an idea for a theme. If it is a formal 
dance, post a display on reminders of the proper 
etiquette. The eventful day for all pre-clinicals 
is capping. Extend a greeting of “Congratula- 
tions, Freshmen!” with a white silhouette of a 
capped nurse mounted on a black background in 
the center of the bulletin board. If it is a tea or 
an open house on Hospital Day, bring out the 
importance of Florence Nightingale’s birthday. 
Place her portrait in the center of the board and 
surround it with hospitals that are newly estab- 
lished and those having modern interiors. If it 
is a celebration in the city that carries great pop- 
ularity, respond with pictures or slogans. For 
example, Portland’s Rose Festival is a nation- 
wide attraction. During that week the bulletin 
board is decorated with an air-view picture of 
the city surrounded with red roses cut from maga- 
zines. The slogan used is “City of Roses.” If 
ever you feel you have run out of ideas, fill in 
the gaps with scenes from calendars. They make 
an effective board when mounted on colored paper 
and cleverly arranged. 

When advertising new books, nothing is more 
attractive than the book jackets themselves. Place 
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them in celluloid covers or mount them on col 
ored paper. If a particular book has made th 
movies, play it up with movie ads. If you ar 
stressing a new book by a particular author, post 
a number of his works around a picture of the 
author. 

As an informational board, symbols of the 
pharmacy, dentistry, medicine and nursing make 
an interesting bulletin board. Make the- symbols 
on yellow paper and pin them to a black back- 
ground with a short explanation of each. Use 
as your slogan the question, “Do You Know 
These Symbols?” 

As a suggestion for vacation fun, mount col 
ored pictures of young folks picnicking, swim- 
ming, beaching, dancing, etc. Many ideas can 
be created from magazine ads. 

A board made up of cartoons pertaining to 
the “probie” will offer many a good laugh. 

As for colors, black and yellow are very at- 
tractive and easily seen. Displays usually show 
up more clearly with dark backgrounds. Harmon- 
ize the letters with the material used for dis- 
play. Use the appropriate colors if the subject 
matter calls for it. Have a standard set of let- 
ters to be used for any bulletin board. Have a 
set of fancy letters to be used for special displays 
of pictures pertaining to a holiday or for any 
decorative purpose. 

In order to keep the student nurse interested 
in the change of bulletin boards, something 
“catchy” is the secret of attracting her eye. For 
example, during the crusade of the cancer drive, 
trafic signs of “stop, look and listen,” “detour,” 
etc., are signals that attract the eye. 

Changes keep the student nurse interested and 
happy. It helps to lift her from the atmosphere 
of the sickroom when she enters the residence and 
sees something new. It helps to break the 
monotony and offers a few moments of informa- 
tion, recreation or inspiration. 

If you are fortunate to have a bulletin board 
in the patients’ library, the same suggestions could 
be applied for the benefit of the ambulatory pa- 
tients. However, there are other means of pub- 
licity in reaching the bedside. 

If the medical library does not have a bulletin 
board, reach the doctors through the staff room 
Post late book-jackets or lists of new books and 
medical jourals. Attract them to the library by 
means of clever ads. For example, use a “teaser” 
such as calling their attention to an interesting ar- 
ticle that appeals in one of the late journals 

The bulletin board is a link between the li 
brary and its clientele. If the idea does not per 
tain to the collection, it still offers a treatment 
to the aesthetic element. 


> > >. > > 


If anyone is interested in a recent bibliography 
on bibliotherapy, write to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration; Medical and General Reference Library 
Library Service, Special Services Division; Wash 
ington 25, D.C. for the March, 1952 copy ol 
BIBLIOTHERAPY; A BIBLIOGRAPHY—1900- 
1952. 
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Contact for Catalogers 


A Clearing-House Page 
for Catholic Catalogers 


Rev. Oliver Kapsner, O.S.B., Editor 
Catholic University of America 


ANALYTICS FOR THE MIGNE SERIES 


Back in the thirties the Library of Congress 
had begun to print cards for the 221 volumes 
in Migne’s Patrologia Latina. The project was 
sponsored by the A.L.A. Cooperative Cataloging 
Committee. Cards were printed for the first sev- 
enty volumes. The work was interrupted in 1942 
and has not been resumed. 

Libraries who had subscribed to the Migne 
cards will recall that the entries were long, run- 
ning into ten, twenty, and even thirty continua- 
tion cafds. The information supplied (critical 
notes, contents, and tracing) was indeed excel- 
lent, but because of the length of the entries it 
was difficult to collate the right critical note and 
the right part of the long contents with a specific 
added entry in the tracing (there were at times 
several dozen added entries). 


The Card Division of the Library of Congress 
has many requests for Migne cards and is inter- 
ested in starting the series again, but along a dif- 
ferent policy. Instead of making one entry per 
volume or set, regardless of the number of authors 
involved, with any number of continuation cards, 
it is suggested to prepare an analytic card for 
each author. The series note should indicate the 
exact location of the author. The big problem 


is to find a cataloger who will undertake the task. 
In accordance with the proposed plan one of 


the easier volumes (v. 212) of the Patrologia 
Latina is analyzed below. Catholic librarians are 
requested to send their comments and suggestions 
to the editor of this column concerning desirability 
and form of the analytics. 


Petrus de Riga, fl. 12th cent. 

Fragmenta ex libro Petri de Riga cui titulus: 
Aurora, variis in locis obiter inserta. 

(In Migne, J.P., ed. Patrologiae cursus com- 
pletus . . . Series secunda [latina] [Parisiis] J.P. 
Migne, 1853. t. 212, col. 17-42) 

Notitiae in Petrum de Riga: 
16. 


t. 212, col. [9]- 


Bible—Paraphrases. 


Gilles de Paris, fl. 12th cent. 
Versus de numero librorum utriusque Testa- 
menti et modo legendi. Versus de poenis inferni. 
(In Migne, J.P., ed. Patrologiae cursus com- 
pletus . . . Series secunda [latina] [Parisiis] J.P. 
Migne, 1853. t. 212, col. 41-46) 
Notitia in Aegidium parisiensem: t. 
15-18. 


Paris (Archdiocese) Bishop, 1196-1208 (Odo de 
Scully) 

Odonis de Soliaco parisiensis episcopi Synodicae 
onstitutiones. Statuta et donationes piae. 
(In Migne, J.P., ed. Patrologiae cursus com- 

pletus . . . Series secunda [latina] [Parisiis] J.P. 

Migne, 1853. tt. 212, col. 57-96) 

Notitia: t. 212, col. [47]-58. 

Helinandus, Cistercian monk of Froidmont, d.ca. 
1229, 
Helinandi 

mnia. 


212, col. 


Frigidi Montis monachi Opera 
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(In Migne, J.P., ed. Patrologiae cursus com- 
pletus . . . Series secunda [latina] [Parisiis] J.P. 
Migne, 1853. t. 212, col. [477]-1084) 

Contents. — Notitia historico-litteraria. — Ser- 
mones.—Flores a Vincentio bellovacensi collecti: 
De cognitione sui, De bono regimine principis, 
De reparatione lapsi—Sanctorum Gereonis, Vic- 
toris, Cassii et Florentii thebaeorum martyrum 
passio ab Helinando scripta——Chronicon [libri 
45-49|—Excerpta ex Helinandi poemate, gallico 
idiomate conscripto, cui titulus: De morte. 

1. Sermons, Latin. 2. Man (Theology). 3. 
Kings and rulers—Duties. 4. Martyrs. 5. His- 
tory, Universal—Early works to 1800. I. Vin 
cent de Beauvais, d. 1264. 


PRINTED CARDS FOR FRENCH- 
CANADIAN TITLES 


A new series of printed cards was begun last 
year in Canada, covering the latest French-Cana- 
dian publications and a choice of books published 
in France and Belguim. The cards are prepared 
by Fides Publishers (Rev. Paul A. Martin, C.S.C., 
director) in cooperation with the Association des 
Bibliothécaires de Langue Francaise. 

Cards were printed for 576 titles the first year 
(1952), which is the number of titles planned 
for printing each year. Subscribers receive cards 
for 24 titles every two weeks. Subscription price 
is $15.00 for one card in an entire annual series 
(576 cards) or $50.00 for all the cards (576 
cards plus the added entries). 

Further information can be had from Fides 
Publishers, 25 St. James Street East, Montreal 1, 
Quebec, Canada. 

Below are given a few samples selected from 
the 1952 shipment. To the cataloger the cards 
are useful because they supply data (full name and 
date) for Canadian authors, information not read 
ily available in the average U.S. library. Also, 
a large percentage of the titles are Catholic works, 
and, as can be seen in the samples, care is taken 
to establish Catholic authors correctly. 


Clément, Marcel, 1921- 
Les encycliques sont-elles applicables? 
sur la doctrine économique de |'Eglise. 
Bélisle, 1949. 
196 p. 19 cm. 
1. Sociologie catholique. 


Essai 


Québec, 


I. Titre. 


Péloquin, Bonaventure, O.F.M., 1882- 
Catéchisme du discernement des esprits. 
Couvent des Franciscains [1951] 
182 p. 19 cm. 
1. Discerenement des esprits. I. Titre. 


Mary Carmel Therriault, Soeur, S.M. 

La littérature francaise de la Nouvelle-Angle- 
terre. [Préf. de Gabriel Nadeau] Montréal, Fides 
[c1946] 

324 p. 20 cm. (“L’Hermine” ) 

Bibliographie: p. [287]-314. 

Thése présentée a l'Université Laval. 

1. Littérature franco-americaine—Histoire. 


Sorel, 
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Parish pane 


An Arm-Chair Workshop of Library Helps 


Suggestions are beginning to come our way, for 
which we are most grateful. From Winona, Minn. 
comes the suggestion that we try plastic book 
jackets thru the Library Service, 59 East Alpine 
Street, Newark 5, New Jersey, and that a sample 
be requested. From Denton, Texas, a new li- 
brarian, and a new Catholic (a convert three years 
ago), tells us she is writing a thesis for her mas- 
ters degree in Library Science, on a proposed 
central service for a// Catholic libraries in a given 
diocese (public, parish, school, hospital libraries) , 
and the parish library as a cultural center plays a 
big part in the suggested program. If there are 
any dioceses now that have any type of central 
purchasing or lending service, this page would ap- 
preciate word about it. 

THE CATHOLIC CHILDRENS BOOK CLUB 
(147 E. Fifth St., St. Paul, Minn.) advises they 
get out a Monthly Newsletter, which will be sent, 
on request, without charge to librarians. Offers 
books in five age groups, and advises all books 
are cloth bound. 

THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP (Box 150, 
Westminster, Md.) calls attention to its ‘Bi- 
Monthly Catalogue”, listing books of interest 
to Catholic libraries, with 20% discount from 
list to libraries, postage prepaid, with a bonus 
book on a $15.00 purchase. 


. > > * > 


BOOK BARGAINS—Usually in June, Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., offers cer- 
tain books at radically reduced prices. BOOKS 
ON TRIAL every now and then, and usually on 
the back cover, lists books available at reprint 
prices. NEWMAN BOOKSHOP catalog includes 
a bargain list. A local bookstore, or rental 
library, once or twice a year, offers sales on new 
or used books. This is a good way to stock up 
on mystery and western stories for which parish 
libraries of limited funds cannot spend cash for 
the new issues at top prices. 


All parish librarians no doubt read the CLW 
from cover to cover. Just to make certain you 
did not overlook some helpful hints on cataloging, 
attention is called to the February 1953 issue, 
pages 148 to 152, on cataloging names of men 
and women in religion. 


> * . * . 


If a parish library is to be a parish project, why 
not an Advisory Council established, to meet with 
the officers of the parish library, three or four 
times a year? Such a council should be made 
up of two representatives of a// societies in the 
parish, with no one representing more than one 
group. And urge your men’s groups to respond 
You will find, later on that this group will have 
many helpful suggestions, and some of them 
would like to serve on the Book Selection Com- 
mittee, or make recommendations for such a 
group. A library is not just a place to keep 
books, these books must be circulated, and the 
interest in the library stimulated. 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 


Monica L. Longfield, Editor 
Parish Library Chairman, Madison Diocese 
2022 Rusk Street, Madison 4, Wisconsin 


MAY IS THE MONTH OF MARY—Be sure 
to list the various Mary books you have. 

JUNE IS THE MONTH OF WEDDINGS- 
call attention to the books on marriage and court 
ship. 

* . > >. > 

VACATION READING. Suggest in your par 
ish bulletins, and on your bulletin boards: “Take 
along a book or two on your vacation—you may 
have time on your hands now and then”. Put 
up lists of books in the lighter vein, mention smal! 
books that can be easily picked up, or carried: 
also books of short stories. List travel books for 
the stay-at-homes. 


al * ° . * 


CHILDRENS STORY HOUR. If your library 
carries juvenile books, why not a Story Hour for 
about seven weeks this summer, starting the week 
after July Fourth and closing, the last week in 
August? A good plan is to have this story hour, 
immediately preceding the time your library is 
open, one afternoon a week. Two different age 
level groups are best if space is available. A Cath- 
olic grade school teacher could be recruited, and 
suggestions should be made for the books to be 
read, so that the program each week is varied, 
and covers one story about some saint, two other 
stories, and perhaps a continued story. It’s in- 
teresting too to keep a roll call of those present. 
Write it up in your newspapers. 


PARISH BULLETINS in the summer months 
have more space than usual. Provide your pastor 
with some “‘fill-ins”. Some suggestions are: 

“What do you know about your patron saint? 

Check in your parish library.” 

“Books on the lives of the saints offer unex- 
pected adventures—visit your parish library.” 
“Did you know that “The Confessions of St. 
Augustine” written centuries ago, is as fas- 
cinating reading as Thomas Merton’s “Seven 
Storey Mountain?” 

“Form a Catholic Mind. There are books of 
prose, poetry, history, biography, spirituality, 
theology, fiction—all to help form a Catholic 
Mind. A Catholic Mind, like any other, needs 
muscles. It also needs horizons. Make use 
of your parish library.” 

“Reading is thinking—thinking with some- 
one else. It is not simply listening. Above all 
it is not letting someone else cultivate your 
mind. Get a Catholic book from your library.” 

“The First Period of Church history is cov- 
ered in a novel entitled CALLISTA by John 
Henry Newman. Novel shows the reality of 
Christian life, and the relations between the 
Christians and pagans up to and in the year 
250 A.D. Get it at the Parish Library.” 


> . * > > 
MAILING LISTS. I find myself being added 
to many new mailing lists, which proves the 
CLW and this page are being read. I hope parish 
librarians will also place yours truly on their mail 
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list, particularly dioceasan groups, or work- 
shop groups, who get out any letters or helpful 
bulletins. We parish librarians have to learn 
chings the hard way, so an idea shared, is time 
r money saved. 
Take time on a lazy, hazy summer afternoon to 
tell us about your library . . . even your day- 
eams or wishful thinking of what could be. 
The next issue of CLW comes out October 5th, 
but our copy goes to press in August. 


LETS TALK THINGS OVER BY MAIL THIS 
SUMMER. 


CHOSEN FOR PARISH LIBRARIES 


Joan O'Callaghan and Rita Keckeissen 
St. Peter's Library, New York 


BAUR, O.S.B., Benedict. tr. by Malone, O.S.B., 
Edward. Light of the World, 2 vol. Herder, 
1952. 590 p. and 463 p. $7.50 a volume 
Liturgical meditations giving a fine treatment 

of the doctrinal and ascetical content of the proper 

of the Sunday masses and notable feasts of the 

Church year. Excellent addition to the liturgical 

collection. 


DOHERTY, Catherine de Hueck. Where Love 
Is, God Is. Bruce, 1953. 110 p- $2.25 


Spirituality for the layman presented in short, 
appealing meditations on the commandments, 
beatitudes, counsels, hunger for God, Catholic 
action, by the woman who is famous as the 
founder of Friendship Houses in many cities. 
Addressed to the lay apostle. 


GORAINOFF, Irina. God's Wayfarer. 
McCann, 1953. 182 p. $2.50 


Account of a modern pilgrim who, with a few 
necessities in a knapsack, (money was not one of 
them), hitch hiked to Rome from France to pray 
for world peace at the beatification of Blessed 
Pius X. A delightful book for the general reader. 


Coward- 


Shep 


or “ Librarians 


Talking 


A Page 


GUARDINI, Romano. tr. by Charlotte E. For- 
syth, The Faith and — Man. Pantheon, 
1952. 166 p. $2.7 
Magnificent “restatements of some of the funda- 

mental truths of our Faith” including creation, 

adoration, grace and free will, by a world re- 
nowned Catholic leader. A treasure for the 
thoughtful Catholic reader. 

PARSCH, Dr. Pius. The Church's Year of Grace, 
vol. II. tr. by Daniel Francis, Jr., Coogan, and 
Rev. Rudolph Kraus. Liturgical Press 1953. 
410 p. $3.00 
This first volume of Das Jahr des Heiles to be 

translated treats the masses of the Lenten season. 

Highly recommend as an aid to an understanding 

and appreciation of the mass. When completed, 

the translation will cover the whole liturgical cycle. 


SANDHURST, B. G., tr. and arr. by. We Sau 

Her. Longmans, 1953. 226 p. $3.00 

Story of Bernadette and Lourdes in the words 
of the witnesses who saw the child during the 
apparitions, with just enough of the author's words 
to connect individual accounts. Excellent read- 
ing for those who enjoy history and biography. 
SPELLMAN, Francis, Cardinal. What America 

Means to Me and Other Poems and Prayers. 

Scribners, 1953. 111 p. $2.50 

Meditations in verse on the love of God and of 
country. It reveals the broad humanity and spir- 
itual insight of its author. The last section, 
“Christmas in Korea,” is especially noteworthy, 
touched with his human experience. 
THORNTON, Francis Beauchesne. Sea of Glory. 

Prentice-Hall, 1953. 243 p. $3.00 

This book gives the background of the four 
heroic chaplains of different faiths who sacrificed 
their lives for the men aboard a sinking troop- 
ship during the last war. The style is easy and 
makes for quick reading. The epilogue gives a 
vivid insight into the human conflict in war 
For those who enjoy biography. 


+ Richard M. las Editor 
Catholic University of America 


ARE MODERN SCHOOL LIBRARIES OBSOLETE? 


Our answer is “Yes”. Our libraries are mainly 
book depositories whereas modern educational 
techniques require that we use all media-regardless 
of form. It is our contention that library ma- 
terials include not only books, magazines and 
pamphlets but also films and filmstrips, records, 
slides, maps, opaque pictures and museum ob- 
jects. Most of our librarians oppose such a func- 
tion because of the problems of housing, prepara- 
tion and circulation or management. These prob- 
lems can be solved as is demonstrated by libraries 
which function as materials centers. The real 
reason for the non-acceptance of being an audio- 
visual librarian, is teh human one of inertia and 
tear of new processes. In every school we find 
audio-visual materials scattered throughout the 
classrooms. These are expensive and yet often 
little used because teachers do not know about 
them, cannot secure them when needed or don’t 
know how to use them. Our emphasis is on the 
school library being a centralized agency for all 
educational tools. 
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This does not mean that the library neces 
sarily must house projectors and the like, or the 
librarian must be expert at operating and repairing 
equipment. What is essential is that the neces- 
sary records of acquisition, processing and circu- 
lation be in the library. When a teacher plans 
a unit, she is entitled to know just what is avail- 
able in the library, the school, school system and 
community. Today's book-centered library is ob 
solete in terms of modern library progress «nd 
educational requirements. 

We asked Brother John J. Drerup, S.M. of the 
University of Dayton to comment upon this for 
us. “There was a day when the librarian might 
have taken on the responsibility of audio-visual 
materials. At that time one thought of such 
materials in terms of pictures, slides and phono- 
graph records. The equipment angle was cor- 
respondingly simple and not too bulky. The 
librarian could easily master the technical details 
of operating this equipment and of training re- 
sponsible students to operate it. But then came 
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the radio, silent movies, sound movies, disk re- 
corders, wire and tape recorders, F.M. radio 
and television, special aids like the telebinocular, 
tachistoscope and reading rate controller. Any 
self-respecting librarian had perforce to become 
simultaneously an electronic expert. Moreover, 
competence in this field was easily recognizable so 
that one received charge at the same time of pub- 
lic adress systems and photography, both still and 
moving. If one is willing to concede that all 
these gadgets are truthfully “aids” to education, 
it is still inescapably true that librarianship 
through printed materials has received less and 
less attenttion. A parallel might be drawn in 
the final outcome of the guidance set up in high 
school . . . insofar as there was a visible depart- 
ment, it centered about the library collection of 
college catalogs and career pamphlets, plus other 
vocational materials. This was the acorn. At 
present, guidance is an independent department 
and the guidance director is a specialist in his 
own right. Has not the time arrived, particularly 
in our larger high schools, when the whole de- 
partment of audiovisual materials should be 
placed under the care of a specialist? If this 
were to° happen by some happy train of circum- 
stances, the librarian might then be able to find 
time for intelligent book selection and the de- 
veloping of reading tastes.” 


So there you have it—the editor and Brother 
John. If we librarians do not act, the ‘gadget 
boys” will dominate audio-visual education. Fur- 
thermore, by assuming this logical responsibility, 
we give another reason for establishing a good 
centralized library and “cash in” on the willing- 
ness of school administrators to encourage the use 
of newer media of learning. We will continue 
this in later issues. Let us have your viewpoint 
in this controversial area. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


It has come to our attention that school li- 
braries have been involved in a crusade for Catho- 
lic books—a pyramid or chain-type of activity. 
We are absolutely opposed to all such schemes. 
Nobody can select a book intelligently for an- 
other library and certainly no librarian should 
commit himself or herself to such an unprofes- 
sional plan. 


We received from Sister M. Camillus of Mount 
Mercy College Library a list of “Basic books for 
a Catholic college students library.” This is part 
of the encouragement of personal library build- 
ing which is a unit-wide program for the year. 
This operates on the elementary as well as the 
high school and college level. Local booksellers 
were involved and it sounds so good that we hope 
other units will adopt the program. For our 
readers, Sister asks us to compile a basic list on 
the elementary and secondary school levels, a guide 
for students and parents. We have Dr. Fitzger- 
ald’s fine Parents Bookshelf but we need some- 
thing BASIC. Let us have some volunteers for 
such a splendid project! As you remember we 
questioned the recommendation of three titles 
in a recent booklist in CLW. Sister M. Alphonsa, 
Librarian of St. James School in Hopewell, Vir- 
ginia has kindly sent uv documentation of objec- 
tionable passages in WHEN KNIGHTS WERE 
BOLD. She refers readers to pages 21, 49, 124, 
127, 150, 169, 181-2, 190, 201, 233, 317 and 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


This is the last issue of TALKING SH 
before October and we hope the editor is kind 
enough to give us room for our booknotes 
Among the new selections we should note the 
Newbery award—Ann Nolan Clark’s “Secret of 
the Andes”, and the Caldecott Lynd Ward's “The 
Biggest Bear”. We recommend the purchase 
both. The Library Journal, March 15, gives auto 
biographical articles on both winners. We wer 
fortunate enough to meet Miss Clark and hear 
her tell how she gathered material for the book 
Both titles are happy choices. The Junior Liter 
ary Guild has selected two picture books in its 
May -September, 1953 schedule: Francoise’s 
BIQUETTE, THE WHITE GOAT (Scribners $2 
unpaged) a humorous French story, and deReg 
niers’ THE GIANT STORY of a little boy who 
is a giant until bedtime when he is willing t 
be tucked into bed by his mother. For the Easy 
group are Freeman’s PET OF THE MET ( Viking 
$2.50 63p) of a Metropolitan mouse and Kin- 
seys DONNY & COMPANY (Watts $2.50 
188p) who build a baseball field from a vacant 
lot. For the 9-11 year olds are Warren’s RIDE 
WEST INTO DANGER (McKay $2.50 218p 
of Indian days along the Santa Fe Trail, and 
Liers AN OTTER’S STORY (Viking $2.50 
191p) which ranks with the Georges’ superb ani 
mal stories. For older boys—Tom Person's story 
of a pet ratcoon BAR-FACE (Pellegrini $2.50 
155p) and Marsten’s ROCKET TO LUNA 
(Winston $2 21lp) one of the fine Winston 
Science Fiction series. Older girls have Bentel’s 
PROGRAM FOR CHRISTINE (Longmans $2.75 
249p) a vocational book on radio broadcasting, 
New titles in the Winston SF’s include vanLhin’s 
BATTLE ON MERCURY (207p) with sunspots 
endangering earthlings on Mercury; Jack Vance's 
VANDALS OF THE VOID (213p) of space 
piracy in 1985 on the Moon-Venus flight; Lown 
des MYSTERY OF THE THIRD MINE (224p 
which is staked out in the Asteriod Belt, and 
Wright's THE MYSTERIOUS PLANET (224p 
of a space threat to our solar system. This brings 
to fifteen the titles in this series. We might add 
a JLG selection by Frost ROCKET AWAY 
(Whittlesey $2 48p) which combines fantasy 
with the Hayden Planetarium lecture, and Andre 
Norton’s STAR MAN’S SON (Harcourt 248p 
of 2250 A.D. concerning descendants of our avia 
tors, scientists and mutants. 


There has been considerable discussion of Alad 
din Books AMERICAN HERITAGE SERIES, ten 
titles dealing with American history, each with 
192 pages, illustrated in two colors and priced at 
$1.75. Until we can review the entire problem 
of subject series, we can report that after reading 
all of the titles, we endorse them. Briefly they 
are: Bosworth LADD OF THE LONE STAR 
concerning the Battle of the Alamo; Collier 
COWMANS KINGDOM of homesteading in 
Montana; Derleth’s THE CAPTIVE ISLAND 
which is Mackinac in the War of 1812, and his 
THE COUNTRY OF THE HAWK, Indian 
troubles in the midwest in the 1830's; Franklin's 
BACK OF BEYOND, Colorado in 1876; Latham 
JED SMITH, TRAIL BLAZER, the life of 4 
Western explorer; Nathan WHEAT WONT 
WAIT, Cyrus McCormick's reaper; Steele OVER 
MOUNTAIN BOY, the Revolution in North Car 
olina; Sterne PRINTERS DEVIL, the rise of 4 
free press, and Vinton PASSAGE TO TEXAS 
when that state was being born. 
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ELLIS, Rev. John Tracy. 
Cardinal Gibbons. Bruce, 
1500p. $17.50 


The Life of James 


1952. 2 v., 


it has often been said that the satisfactory 
grapher of James Cardinal Gibbons would be 
nfronted by no mean challenge to his historical 
talents, his eae energy and his sense of 
discernment. John Tracy Ellis of Catholic 
University has oe such a challenge very success- 
fully in this outstanding work of American 
scholarship. The fruits of six years of loving 
labor are now permanently recorded in this ex- 
cellent and extensive study of an eminent Amer- 
ican churchman and citizen. 

To few men has it been permitted to play such 
an influential part in the life of both his Church 
ind his native land as was granted to the vener- 
able prelate of this country’s oldest Catholic See. 
And none can gainsay the fact that the life span 
of James Cardinal Gibbons encompassed a 
lengthy and turbulent period of the growth of 
this country from the immaturity of its youth to 
the maturity of its influence as the leading Chris- 
tian nation in the world. 

From his birth in Baltimore on July 23, 1834, 
until his nationally-mourned death almost eighty- 
seven years later, Fr. Ellis follows the unique Gib- 
bons’ saga with steady step and sure pen. Avoid- 
ing the obvious temptations of the mere eulogist 
and hewing to documentary line, the author in 
his portrait of the Cardinal furnishes an historical 
text of many important events of six decades of 
American religious, social, economic and _ politi- 
cal life. 

The amplitude of the Cardinal’s clerical life 
and influence alone provides the biographer with 
most extensive and arresting material. As the 
pioneer prelate of North Carolina, when only 
thirty-four years old, with only seven years of 
the priesthood behind him, Gibbons manifested 
those significant qualities of simplicity, sagacity 
and whole-hearted dedication to his God and 
country that won for him during his long life the 
spontaneous esteem and gratitude of all who came 
within the orbit of his influence. 

As bishop of Richmond, Va., and then as 
archbishop of Baltimore for forty-four years, those 
talents and that dedication of purpose were inti- 
mately entwined with the development of his 
Church and the great industrial and political 
growth of his country. With an energy and zeal 
that belied his frail appearance, he spent himself 
without measure in clerical tasks, in preaching, 
in teaching, in counselling, in lecturing, in writ- 
ing and in arbitrating in a fashion and with a 
iccess that is astonishing. 

To name the positions of prominence which 

reached in those years is to recite a litany of 

| the important ecclesiastical events that un- 
led from his presidency of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore in 1884 to the difficult prob- 
ms of peaceful adjustment that followed the 
rst World War. 

Reward for his prudent guidance of the Third 

nary Council and recognition of his position 

leadership in American church affairs came 
in his promotion to the College of Cardinals by 


Sister Mary Reparata, O.P. 
Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 


Pope Leo XIII, as its youngest member at the 
age of fifty-three in 1887. In rapid succession, 
problems of religious and civic adjustment due 
to heavy Catholic immigration from the Old 
World, honest differences of opinion with regard 
to ecclesiastical policy, antagonism resulting from 
the very growth of the Church, attitudes to be 
determined with regard to social, educational, eco- 
nomic and religious controversies—all were met 
by the kindly, sagacious prelate with a smooth- 
ness and assurance that increased his national 
and international stature as the decades passed. 

No other figure in public American life has 
equalled the Cardinal in his intimate and happy 
associations with contemporary presidents and 
popes. Surrounded by such luminaries of the 
American Church as Spalding of Baltimore, Elder 
of Cincinnati, Corrigan of New York, Ryan of 
Philadelphia, Ireland of St. Paul, Williams and 
O'Connell of Boston, McQuaid of Rochester, to 
name a few, Cardinal Gibbons rose inevitably 
and without effort to the position of primacy, 
questioned by none. The great national demon- 
stration held in Baltimore on June 6, 1911, in 
honor of the fiftieth anniversary of his priest- 
hood and his twenty-fifth year as Cardinal re- 
mains unique in American history. Twenty- 
thousand people gathered in the local Armory 
to hear President Taft and other leaders of Amer- 
ican life extoll the virtues and contributions 
of the great American to his beloved country. 
Elihu Root struck a very pertinent note in his 
address when he stressed the great harmony that 
had obtained in this country under a system of 
separation of Church and State, and emphasized 
that this did not mean separation of the com- 
monwealth from religious faith. 

All this and more Dr. Ellis has traced with a 
fidelity to his available sources that does him great 
credit. Whether it be the foundation of Catholic 
University, the delicate misunderstandings occa- 
sioned by the growth of secret societies, the firm 
defense of the right of the working man and his 
family at a time of unrestrained capitalism, the 
establishment of the first Apostolic Delegation at 
Washington, the acrimonious controversies over 
and character of Catholic educational programs 
and the “phantom heresy” of the day, called 
“Americanism”, the satisfactory settlement of the 
church property question in the Philippines, the 
Cardinal's enlightened leadership in the difficult 
days preceding and during the first World War, 
these and other events of the Cardinal's lifetime 
are described and documented with care and 
objectivity. 

Dr. Ellis does not overlook or attempt to sup- 
press the frailties or failures of his subject, slight 
and few though they be. The Cardinal himself 
had written: “The public man, whether church- 
man or layman, who has never committed an error 
of judgment, or who has never been betrayed into 
any moral delinquency, will hardly ever be 
credited with any great words or deeds worthy 
of being transmitted to posterity.” 

The complexities of his interests and activities 
as recorded in this study almost overshadow the 
books which the Cardinal found time to publish, 
particularly his first effort, as a young bishop: 
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The Faith of Our Fathers. This clear and ef- 
fective exposition of the fundamentals of the 
Catholic Faith is still extant in its 110th edition 
[printing]. Other volumes, such as The Am 
hassador of Christ and Our Christian Heritage 
testify to Gibbons’ talents as a writer. 


Present and future generations will do well to 
study this compelling picture of a great eccle- 
siastic who was at the same time a great and 
recognized patriot. No other American cleric 
thus far has so profoundly impressed his country- 
man, both Catholic and non-Catholic as did 
Cardinal Gibbons by his public manifestations of 
civic loyalty, true tolerance and devotion in word 
and deed. 

It was characteristic of the Cardinal during the 
last months of his life to grant an interview to 
young Bruce Barton, who sought a message for 
the youth of the country in 1921. The Cardinal 
told him: “No great thing comes to a man un- 
less he has courage, even in dark days, to expect 
great things; to expect great things of himself, 
of his fellow men, of America, of God.” 

The present biography, beautifully published, 
reserves a place on the bookshelves of every Amer- 
ican library and in the homes of those who seek 
the inspiration of successful living. James Card- 
inal Gibbons is herein presented in a manner 
which reflects honor to himself, his country, his 
Church, and to his author. 


VERY REV. VINCENT REGINALD HUGHES, O.P. 
College of Our Lady of the Plains 

Dodge City, Kansas 

Faith 


GUARDINI, Msgr. Romano. The 


and Modern Man, tr. from the German by 


Charlotte E. Forsyth. Pantheon, 1952. 


166p. $2.75 


The Christian world of our day, infected with 
doctrines of Modernism and Communism, stands 
in desperate need of help from Catholic the- 
ologians and philosophers. Monsignor Guardini, 
the renowned theologian on the faculty of Munich 
University, a brilliant writer, in his many books 
has ably defended Truth and corrected Error. In 
this work of twelve essays he tries to cure the 
skeptics of doubts and prevent the defection of 
tepid Catholics. 

His treatment of many much-discussed funda- 
mental doctrines of the Catholic faith: Adoration, 
God's Patience, Providence, Revelation, Dogma, 
Saints, Satan, and Purgatory, wins well merited 
attention. His expository gift of presentation, sub- 
stantiated by scriptural citations, reinforces his 
clarity of thought and reasoning. 

Three subjects in particular show the scholarly 
author at his best: his exposition of God's Pa- 
tience, Providence, and Revelation. God, with 
patience, sees living creatures disport themselves, 
loiter, make digressions of all kinds, waste ma- 
terials, energy and ideas. Because it annoys us, we 
strike down immediately the tiny insect running 
across our table. In treating Providence, the 
author reminds us that God has given us the 
greatest gifts, life and a body. Surely then He 
will not withhold the lesser gifts, food and cloth- 
ing. In revelation, Monsignor cogently brings to 
our attention that the Old Testament does not 
tell about the religion of the particular people, 
but constitutes an open revelation of the Lord 
of the whole world. 
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For its masterful exposition of vital doctrines 
of the Catholic Church, this work, replete with 
many new ideas, is recommended to all, priests 
nuns, and the laity 


REV. LOUIS GRACZ, C.R. 
Gordon Technical High Scho 
Chicago, Ill. 


LEBESQUE, Morvan (Jean Helle, pseud.) 
Miracles tr. by Lancelot C. Sheppard 
McKay, 1952. 298p. $3.50 


The author gives a journalistic account of some 
miracles “of this century or the last It has 
been my desire merely to furnish the general 
reader with a summary of the question based on 
carefully chosen examples.” In Chapters One, 
Two and Four, good coverage is given to the 
cases of Ars, Lourdes, Fatima, and Anne Catherine 
Emmerich. In the chapter on “Therese Neumann 
a Twentieth-Century Commentator of the Pas 
sion” the author's viewpoint corresponds to that 
of Hilda Graef. Perhaps the general reader gets 
enough of fraud in his daily diet of news without 
reading Chapter Six, “Imitators and Fakers of 
Miracles: Nicole Tavernier, Rose Tamisier, the 
Ezkioga Case.” 

Curiously the author does not tell what a 
miracle is. He says: “The word itself has given 
rise to long controversies and there has not al 
ways been complete agreement about its mean 
ing.” He is on theological thin ice when he 
states: “The first miracles in point of time are 
indeed, those worked by Christ, and they alone are 
entirely binding on the faith of a Christian. His 
torically Christ appears in the world as a wonder- 
worker. His teaching is accompanied by an up 
setting of the natural order resulting from His 
divine essence.” Again he writes: ‘They act 
primarily as magnets. But among miracles it is 
the healing of bodies which ranks first.” 

Selected in France in 1951 as one of the ten 
best religious books published since the Libera 
tion, by a jury composed of Etienne Gilson, Dan 
iel-Rops, and others, its pious inspiration and the 
acceptable conclusions of the author made this 
work a commendable one. 


REV. JOSEPH F. DerBy, O.S.A 
St. Rita High School 
Chicago, Ill. 


MARITAIN, Jacques. The Range of Rea 


son. Scribner, 1952. 227p. $3.50 


The object of reason is truth. The author 
points out that reason does not stop on the hori 
zon of matter; it goes beyond the positivism of 
Comte and the utilitarianism of Machiavelli t 
attain the source of all truth, God, the Eternal 
Truth. Any system of philosophy which fails 
to progress all the way in its quest, is to the ex 
tent of its failure, a fragmentary philosophy. 

Again and, again the author reverts to the 
need of faith, in our day, in God and in our 
fellowmen. We of the twentieth century have 
looked in vain for solutions to our complex prob 
lems; for we have been antropo-centric in out 
search. Although “truths are running rampant, 
the ordinary intellect is like a blotter which soaks 
up error along with truth. 

It is time to be theo-centric, to look to ultimate 
causes. Man has an inherent dignity, an essen 
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tial goodness; for he has been created to the 

mage and likeness of God. Man's goal is God. 

iy recognizing these facts, by pondering on the 

iths given us in the gospel of Christ, by reduc- 

that gospel from the written word to the 

ag word in our heart we shall acquire a grasp 

a life and its difficulties. We need Christianity. 

We need to look forward at long range to better 

times, when men will turn to Christian ethics, 
Christian culture, Christian civilization. 

Maritain has written fluently, aptly, and to the 
point. Although his message is not new, any 
more than the gospel of Christ is new, the author 
has a specific manner of approach which is val- 
uable. The book is not easy reading; it will make 
slight appeal to the general public. Philosophers 
and scholars will welcome it. College students 
will profit from it in forming their own personal 
philosophy of life. 


REV. ROBERT MYERS, S.V.D. 
St. Mary's Mission House 


Techny, Ill. 


POURRAT, Pierre, S.S. Christian Spiritual- 
ity. Tr. by S. P. Jacques and W. H. Mitch- 
ell. Newman, 4 vol. (4th still in press). 
$5.00 each. 


All who are familiar with this work will take 
its reprinting for granted. Ever since its first 
publication it has been a standard work of ref- 
erence in the field of spiritual theology. In its 
pages Pierre Pourrat traces the history of Chris- 
tian spirituality from its origins in the nascent 
Church down to our own time. This study is 
at once consecutive and classified, substantial and 
well-proportioned. All persons and events of im- 
portance in the Church's spiritual life are given 
full treatment; minor personalities and quick- 
lived trends are accorded only bare mention. 
Backgrounds are sketched sufficiently; quotations 
are apt and abundant; original writings and per- 
tinent reference works are constantly cited. 

Nothing in English matches this work in over- 
all coverage. It is true, Christian Spirituality can 
hardly claim comparison with the Dictionnaire 
de la Spiritualité. That monumental study has a 
vastness far in excess of Pére Pourrat’s purpose; 
moreover, the exact scholarship of the Diction- 
naire would blanch before the convenient cate- 
gories and facile generalizations of his synthesis. 
But this comparison is not an adverse criticism; 
it merely indicates the purposeful limitations of 
Christian Spirituality. 

This book was not intended for research stu- 
dents. It is simply a readable history of Christian 
holiness, describing the great spiritual personalities 
and movements that have enriched every age 
with the exhaustless treasures of Christ's holi- 
ness. At the same time it pin-points valuable in- 
formation for handy reference. 

The reprinting of this work is timely, now 
that writers like Thomas Merton have alerted 
both religious and laity to the riches of our spirit- 
ual heritage. Today, in view of the sanjuanist 
renewal, many desire to know what St. John of 
the Cross taught. Pére Pourrat devotes twenty 
hve pages to the Saint's life and doctrine, with 
mple quotations, bibliography, and _ cross-ref- 
‘rence to the contemporary Spanish school. This 

l-rounded treatment of St. John is typical. 

tin, before reading the City of God, one would 


naturally look for an authoritative judgment on 
the qualifications of its author, Mary of Agreda, 
and the validity of her mystical experiences 
Pourrat provides all this in a single neat para- 
graph. Still again, a prospective reader of 
Theologia Germanica would note the failure of its 
latest edition to carry an Imprimatur and would 
wonder about its orthodoxy. This and com- 
parable points of information are provided in 
Christian Spirituality. As a handy and substantial 
manual, it is comparable in the field of spiritual- 
ity to the effective Patrology of Pére Cayré in the 
field of patristic studies. Both works are richly 
informative and eminently readable for the in- 
terested and intelligent Catholic. 

Of course, a mere reprinting of a 1927 orig- 
inal calls for a measure of criticism. The foot- 
notes of this work are twenty-five years old; they 
should have been thoroughly revised. Many titles 
listed in French and Italian now have accurate 
English translations; in the last decade Allison 
Peers has done excellent service in translating 
the classics of the Spanish school from critical 
editions. The Newman Press itself has published 
many volumes which would have enlivened the 
stale bibliography of this 1927 publication. Yet 
all this is missing, to say nothing of the wealth 
of monograph studies that are completely passed 
over. To reprint a book which demands editing 
its charity with a dash of negligence. 

The past twenty five years have also qualified 
a previous attitude towards mystical union with 
God. Yet nothing of this change has influenced 
this mere reprint. Throughout, Pére Pourrat 
holds to an old thesis that completely separates 
ascetical and mystical spirituality. Were the au- 
thor living today (he died in 1938), he might 
not wholly accept the thesis of Fathers Lagrange, 
Saudreau, and many others on the normalcy of 
mystical union; but he would modify the artificial 
barrier he has reared between those who seek 
God in an ascetical way and those who are sought 
by God in a supposedly abnormal! mysticism. 

Despite these flaws, Pére Pourrat’s work re 
mains a standard study on the spiritual life. 
Whether merely reprinted or newly edited, Chris 
tian Spirituality should be a perennial of our 
Catholic press. 

FATHER BARNABAS MARY, C.P 
Passionist Fathers, Chicago, Illinoss 


The Phy- 


THURSTON, Rev. Herbert, S.J. 
sical Phenomena of Mysticism, ed. by J. H. 


1952. 419p. $6 


The human mind has always taken a keen in 
terest in the various physical manifestations which 
often occur in the life of a saint or some other 
holy person, such as a mystic. The late Father 
Herbert Thurston, the famous Jesuit scholar, made 
an intensive study of these physical phenomena 
associated with true sanctity. He was also an 
expert authority on all the strange phenomena 
connected with spiritualism and abnormal psychic 
behavior. Much of the valuable information 
which he had accumulated has been preserved in 
the form of articles and lectures, many of which 
were published in English magazines during his 
lifetime. Before he died, Father Thurston had 
begun the work of editing and revising this ma 
terial for publication in book form. Father J.H 
Crehan, S.J. completed this revision and has now 


Crehan, S.J. Regnery, 
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collected all these writings in one interesting 
volume. 
Among the physical phenomena discussed in 


this book are stigmatization, levitation, living 
without eating, bodily elongation, incorruption, 
multiplication of food, odor of safictity, second 
sight, luminosity, and blood prodigies. Since 
these strange manifestations have occurred not 
only in the lives of people of eminent holiness 
but also in the lives of other people, some phy- 
sically ill, others of questionable character, the 
problem is to determine whether these phe- 
nomena, in each particular case, are produced by 
Divine intervention, by natural causes, or by the 
evil spirit. 

In seeking a solution to this problem, Father 
Thurston does not pass final judgment on any 
of the cases he reviews. His purpose is merely 
to present an objective study of these strange 
events in the light of all available data. He does 
make it clear, however, that many of the phe- 
nomena which occurred in the lives of the saints 
are paralleled by similar and sometimes identical 
occurrences in the lives of other people who had 
no claim to holiness or who were suffering from 
various physical disorders. This fact should make 
us very cautious about attributing unusual oc- 
currences to the supernatural or to the pre- 
ternatural. 

It is evident from Father Thurston's investiga- 
tions that even under favorable circumstances of 
true holiness we cannot with certainty rule out 
natural causation. We can at most assume that 
there is some probability of supernatural or pre- 
ternatural causation if the person involved ex- 
hibits a high degree of sanctity. Father Thurs- 
ton himself tends to favor a natural explanation 
of these physical phenomena whenever the data 
available do not furnish any positive proof of 
other than natural causation. It is only in cases 
involving phenomena that occur after death, such 
as incorruption and the odor of sanctity, that 
Father Thurston admits likelihood of Divine in- 
tervention. 

The Physical Phenomena of Mysticism is cer- 
tainly a most valuable source book of informa- 
tion. It covers the entire field of mystic experi- 
ence. The findings and observations of Father 
Thurston are based on sound and scholarly scien- 
tific investigation. 

Recommended for college and seminary li- 
braries. This book might prove disturbing to the 
non-discriminating general reader, but has an 
important value for those who regard churchmen 
as gullible or liable to be duped. Holiness is here 
effectively differentiated from ‘signs and wonders.” 

REV. ANTHONY J. BENESH 
Quigley Preparatory Seminary 


Chicago, Ill. 
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REFERENCE BOOKS 
Sister Mary Claudia, I|.H.M., Editor 
Marygrove College, Detroit 21 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS. 
Films on art, 1952, ed. by William McK. 
Chapman. New York, The federation, 
1952. 160p. $4 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 


An annotated bibliography of over four hun. 
dred 16mm. art films, compiled by the curator 
of the Art Film Library of the Addison Gallery 
of American Art. Six essays by specialists on the 
history and use of art films introduce the directory 
proper which contains all the information essen 
tial for borrowing or purchasing films. Films in. 
cluded represent every aspect of art for both audi. 
ence and classroom use. All the annotations 
are personal appraisals based on previewing by 
the editor. An outstanding feature of the index 
is the indication of unusual features or condi- 
tions of the films such as obsolescence, limited in- 
structional value, sociological importance, inferior 
color, or sound reproduction. Teachers of art 
will find themselves sharing the directory with 
teachers in other fields, notably psychology, child 
study, and the social sciences. SISTER MArRy 
WINIFRED, C.S.J., St. Joseph's College for 
Women, Brooklyn, New York. 


COHEN, Nathan M., comp. Vocational 
Training Directory of the United States; 
a compilation consisting chiefly of Private, 
Non-Degree Schools offering Aircraft 
Mechanic, Art, Barber, Beauty, Business, 
Dance, Practical Nursing, and Numerous 
Other Semi-Professional, Technical, and 
Trade Courses. Washington, D.C., Nathan 
M. Cohen, 1434 Harvard St., N.W., 1953. 
138p. $2.25. 


Up-to-date compilation of 3900 schools offering 
over 150 courses for the first time brought to- 
gether in published form. Useful to librarians 
and others called upon for educational informa- 
tion and vocational guidance. WILLIAM A. 
KOZUMPLIK, Chief, Reader Services Division, 
Air University Library, Maxwell Air Force Base 
Alabama. 


DAGENS, Jean. Bibliographie chronologi 
que de la littérature de spiritualité et de se 
sources (1501-1610); ouvrage publié avec 
le concours du Centre National de la 
Recherché Scientifique. Paris: Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1952. 


The bibliography is arranged by years with 
biographical and bibliographical footnotes ac- 
companying the text. The scope of the titles is 
far beyond religion in that it includes such things 
as pre-Christian philosophers insofar as they in 
fluenced Christian spirituality, for example, the 
Nicomachean ethics of Aristotle. There is an 
author index. EUGENE P. WILLGING, Director 
Catholic University of America Library. 


DICTIONNAIRE pratique de liturgie ro 
maine. Publié sous la direction de Robert 
Lesage. Paris, la Bonne Presse, 1952 
1138 cols. 


A dozen members of the clergy collaborated in 
the compilation of this dictionary. The more 
comprehensive articles follow a pattern, giving ‘™e¢ 
origin, history and régles liturgiques of a text 
rite, or term. Bibliographical references are '9 
terspersed. Interrelated topics are indicated yj 
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references in the body and at the end of ar- 
(hroughout the work ceremonial details rather 

liturgical values are stressed. Many eccle- 
tical terms ordinarily not considered liturgical 
ns are included. OLIVER L. KAPSNER, O.S.B., 
( lic University of America Library. 


HAMMOND'S City Street Map Atlas and 
(rip Guide, for the Executive, Commer- 
cial Traveller, and Tourist; Highways; 
Railroads; Airlines; Railroad and Bus 
Terminals; Streets; Transit Lines; Hotels; 
Banks; Theatres; Department Stores; Of- 
fice, Public, and Industrial Buildings; City 
Time; New Census Figures. Maplewood, 
N.J. and New York, CS. Hammond & 
Company, 1951. 192p. $1.95 


A compact pocket-size collection of seventy- 
eight maps of seventy-six U.S. and two Canadian 
cities, this is a handy and useful guide for the 
traveller. W.A.K. 


LEICESTER, Henry M. and KLICKSTEIN, 
Herbert S. A Source Book in Chemistry, 
1400-1900. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1952. 554p. $7.50 


This book is of great value to the teacher who 
explains the achievements of the foremost scien- 
tific minds, and also to those interested in the 
history of science. The book makes us live 
through many of the crucial hours of science, like 
the hour when Lavoisier at a meeting of the 
Académie Royale des Sciences” put the then 
novel question: “Are there different species of 
air?” (p. 163) and then disclosed his detection 
of oxygen and carbon dioxide. 

From the works of 81 scientists, over 140 of 
the “Great Documents” of Chemistry are pre- 
sented as translated quotations. The many re- 
productions of significant pages and drawings 
transmit much of the feeling of handling the so 
rarely available original publications. The book 
contains a 12-page bibliography of biographies. 
GEORGE E. F. BREWER, Department of Chem- 
istry, Marygrove College. 


SAENZ DE TEJADA, José M., S.J. Bibii- 
ografia de le devocion al Corazon de Jests. 
(Ensayo). Bilbao, Editorial El Mensajero 
del Corazon de Jesis, 1952. 434p. 22 
pesos 
A bibliography which emphasizes Spanish edi- 

tions and Spanish translations but occasionally in- 

cludes books in other languages. It appears to be 
quite weak with respect to publications in English, 
€.g., omits McGratty and the English translation 
of Croiset. EUGENE P. WILLGING, Director 
Catholic University of America Library. 


SANDERS, Chauncey. An Introduction to 
Research in English Literary History. Mac- 
millan Co., N.Y., 1952. viii, 423p. 

Chis book is designed as an introductory text 


' graduate students. Part I is a simplified ac- 
int of analytical bibliography; Part II of enu- 


; 
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merative bibliography and bibliographical de- 
scription; Part III (largely taken trom Morize, 
Problems and Methods of Literary History, 1922) 
illustrates the chapters on methods of literary 
history with an extensive bibliography of studies 
in English and American literature and includes 
an excellent chapter on folklore by Stith Thomp- 
son; and Part IV is on thesis writing. 
Unfortunately this valuable material is marred 
by the author's confused objectives and his lack 
of awareness of the current developments in the 
fields he covers. For instance, he gives seven 
pages to book bindings and only twenty lines to 
cancels; he does not mention Professor Hinman’s 
revolutionary machine for collating texts; he does 
not indicate that traditional theories of literary 
history have been under increasing fire for the 
past twenty-five years, and he himself does not 
seem to have formulated a theory of the nature 
of his subject, and as a result he gives only a 
seven-page summary to such a central topic as 
literary techniques, and nearly twice that many to 
such ancillary subjects as biography and the his- 
tory of ideas. Finally, he presents in Part IV 
a method of documentation that has been obso- 
lete in the modern languages since the publica- 
tion of the MLA Style Sheet in April, 1951. 
KERBY NEILL, Catholic University of America. 


WEEKLEY, Ernest. A Concise Etymolog- 
ical Dictionary of Modern English. New 
York, E.P. Dutton and Co., 1952, xv, 
480p. $6.75 


One can never review an etymological diction- 
ary without recalling the dictum of Voltaire that 
“etymology is a science where the vowels counted 
for very little and the consonants for nothing at 
all.” Scientific etymology, properly speaking, 
studies only words which are phonetically and 
semantically related. Such are the greater num- 
Ber of words in this book. But while Latin 
pater, Gothic fadar, and English father are well 
attested, there are a great many words, most com- 
monly used, which have no definite origin; for 
example, Jad, lass, boy, girl. 

The English language, by reason of its world’s 
supremacy, has come into contact with a good 
many cultures, and this is reflected in its vocabu- 
lary. Thus we have galore from Irish go Jeor 
“sufficiency”; punch from Anglo-Indian pancha 
“five” to designate the drink composed of five in- 
gredients; mistral “Mediterranean wind” from Pro- 
vencal; alchemy from the Arabic by way of Medie- 
val Latin and French. Santa Claus is from a 
Dutch dialect Samte Klaus meaning “Saint Nicho- 
las.” 

There are some good features in this book. 
All Greek words are in transliteration. The term 
“Anglo-French” has replaced the older “Anglo- 
Norman” to distinguish from the Parisian form 
of French words. Not all the etyma of a word are 
given or the book would have swelled to a massive 
volume. Nor all the possibilities of an etymology 
mentioned. I note shanty, “hut,” as a corrup- 
tion of F. chantier, “workshop, used in Canada 
of woodcutters’ forest quarters." The editor might 
well have mentioned Late Latin cantherius, “frame- 
work,” as a possible ultimate origin of the word. 
This etymon is also given in other reputable dic- 
tionaries. Others, again, offer Irish sean tag, 
“old house.” Our search now becomes an his- 
torical one: was the word introduced to the 
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United States by Irish immigrants in the nine 
teenth century, or did it come from Canada at a 
still earlier period? An_ historical dictionary 
with dated quotations must answer such a ques 
tion 

This revised edition takes into account many of 
the new scientific terms which have come into the 
language since the 1921 edition. It is an unsur- 
passed reference volume, but not too exclusively 
such. No one can come away from it without 
having added to his own knowledge of the mother 
tongue and with some insight into the various 
languages with which English has come into con- 
tact. I should recommend it without reserva- 
tion to public and private libraries, to teachers and 
pastors, as a handy book which will hardly be 
duplicated for a long time to come. The thirty 
years which have elapsed since the first edition 
certainly made this new revision necessary. ROB- 
ERT T. MEYER, Catholic University of America. 


WILLGING, Eugene P., comp. The Index 
to Catholic Pamphlets in the English 
Language (Oct. 1950-Oct. 1952). Wash- 
ington, D.C., The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1953. xi, 47p. $1.00 


This sixth volume of a series, which grows more 
valuable with the years, adds 481 titles to the 
4,776 indexed in the previous publications. In 
this latest issue photo-offset has been used for 
the first time and successfully so. As in the 
preceding volumes, the list is a model of form 
and accuracy. The introductory essay gives in- 
teresting as well as helpful information on 
pamphlet publishers and their productions for 
the period covered. This Index should rightly 
find its place in every library and pamphlet col- 


lection. S.M.C. 
REFERENCE BOOKS RECEIVED 
ADAMS, F.P., comp. F.P.A.’s Book of Quota 
tions. New York, Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
1952. xxx, 914p., $5.95 


AMERICAN Book Trade Directory; lists of pub- 
lishers, booksellers, periodicals, trade organiza- 
tions, book clubs, auctioneers, etc. 12th ed. 
New York, R.R. Bowker Company, 1952. vii, 
606p., $17.50 


BROWNING, D.C. Everyman's Thesaurus of 
English Words and Phrases, revised from Peter 
Roget. New York, E.P. Dutton & Company, 
Inc., 1952. ix, 572p., $3.75 

Ne u 


CARY, Sturges F., ed. Challenges to Our 


Schools. New York, H.W. Wilson Company, 
1953. (The Reference Shelf, v. 25, no. 1) 
214p. $1.75 


DANIELS, Walter M., ed. Latin America in the 
Cold War. New York, H.W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 1952. (The Reference Shelf, v. 24, no. 
6) 206p. $1.75 

DICKINSON, Asa Don. The World's Best Books: 


Homer to Hemingway; 3000 Books of 3000 
Years, 1050 B.C. to 1950 A.D., Selected on the 


Basis of a Consensus of Expert Opinion. New 
York, H.W. Wilson Company, 1953. 484p. 


$6 


DOCTORAL Dissertations Accepted by American 
Universities, 1951-1952 (no. 19). Edited by 
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x 


Arnold H. Trotier and Marian Harman. ew 
York, H.W. Wilson Company, 1952. xv, 209 
$5 

GALLATIN, A.E., and OLIVER, L.M., eds. 4 
Bibliography of the W orks of Max Beerh DM 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard Universit, 


Press, 1952. x, 60p. $5 
HART, Laurance H. Comparison of Dictionaries 
12th ed. Metuchen, N.J., The compiler, 14 


West Walnut St., 1952. [chart] Single copies 
25 cents each; additional copies, 10 cents each 

Comparison of Encyclopedias, 49th ed 
Metuchen, N.J., The compiler, 14 West Walnut 
St., 1953. [chart] Single copies 25 cents each 
additional copies, 10 cents each. 


KULL, Irving S., Nell M. A Short Chronolog) 
of American History, 1492-1950. New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., Rutgers University Press, 1952 
388p. $6.50 

LOVEJOY, Clarence E. Lovejoy’s College Guide 
a complete reference book to 2,049 American 
Colleges and Universities for use by students 
parents, teachers, and guidance counselors. 3d, 
rev. ed. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1953 
246p. $2.95 

MORRIS, Richard B., ed. Encyclopedia of Amer- 
ican History. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1953. $6 


NATIONAL Association of Housing Officials 
Housing and Redevelopment Directory, 1952 
1953. Chicago, Illinois, The Association, 1313 
East 60th Street, 1952. 218p. $3 


NOTARIUS, Nanette, and LARSON, Allan §., 
comps. and eds. The Handbook of Free Films. 
New York, Allanan Associates, Inc., 1952. 
237p. $10 

ORTON, Robert M., ed. Catalog of Reprints in 
Series, 13th ed. New York, H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1952. 

OSTERMANN, Georg F. von. Manual of Foreign 
Languages; for the use of librarians, bibliog- 
raphers, research workers, editors, translators 
and printers, 4th ed., rev. and enl. New York, 
Central Book Company, Inc., 1952. 414 p 
$12.50 


SYKES, Egerton, comp. 
of Non-Classical Mythology. 
P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1952. 
$3.75 

TALLMAN, Marjorie. Dictionary of Civics and 
Government. New York, The Philosophical 
Library. 1953. 291p. $5. 

TAUBER, Maurice F. The Subject Analysi 
Library Materials. New York, Columbia Uni 
versity, School of Library Service, 1953. 235p 
$2.75 


UNITED Nations 


Everyman’s Dictionar) 
New York, E 


xviii, 262p 


Educational, Scientific and 


Cultural Organization. Study Abroad; Inter 
national Handbook: fellowships, scholarships, 
educational exchange, v.5, 1952-1953. Paris 


UNESCO, 1952. 436p. $2. (Distributed }j 


Columbia University Press) 


WRITINGS on American History, 1948. Com 
piled by the Library of Congress, James R 
Masterson, ed. Washington, D. C., Govern 
ment Printing Office, 1952. xxxiii, 4062p 
$2. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., Editor 

. Professor of Library Science 
Marywood College, Scranton 


BEERS, Lorna. Book of Hugh Flower. Pic- 
tures by Eleanor Mill. Harper, 1952. 
186p. $2.50 


In the town of Lynn, England, in the early 15th 
century, a 16-year-old journeyman mason found 
employment under a master mason and shelter 
with his fellow stoneworkers in a room behind 
the workroom. To that same shop came another 
young mason with a bad work record and worse 
work habits who speedily got himself and others 
into trouble. In spite of this, Hugh Flower's 
native integrity and craftsman’s skill eventually 
brought him the coveted master mason's gown, 
hood and hat, and a chance to build a new 
chapel for the abbot of Walsingham. Good 
characterization, interesting information about so- 
cial customs of the period, and about the masons’ 
guild—and a pleasant romance. H.L.B. 


BOUCHER, Anthony, and McComas, J.F. 
(eds.) The Best from Fantasy and Science 
Fiction; second series. Little, 1953. 270p. 
$3 
Seventeen science-fantasy short stories by as 

many authors, which originally appeared over 

the span, 1926-1951. Some deal with inter-space 
affairs, some with delicate imaginative it-might- 
have-beens, some with black magic and trans- 
migration, some with the fourth dimension. None 
is concerned with the degenerative effects of 
atomic radiation. Outstanding are: “The Tooth” 
by G. Gordon Dewey, “Ugly Sister” by Jan 

Struther, “Third Level” by Jack Finney, the elu- 

sive “Cherry Soul” by Elizabeth Bowen, and “The 

Desrick on Yandro” by M. W. Wellman. By un- 

fortunate editorial choice, the first story in the list 

is a sniggery sex item. H.L.B. 


BRADY, Leo. Signs and Wonders. Dut- 
ton, 1953. 253p. $3 


The author of Edge of Doom centers his new 
novel around Andrew Carnahan, a well-meaning 
but deluded contemporary Catholic layman and 
prominent business man. Puffed up with the 
idea of his own excellence, he is blind to the 
truth about himself. Nothing is going right in 
his little world, despite his 63 years of faithful 
religious observance. None of his children con- 
forms to his ideas. His friends are out of sym- 
pathy with him. In short Andrew indulges in 
self-pity and feels himself greatly abused. He 
even bears a secret grudge against Providence for 
being slow to recognize his worth and to re- 
ward his efforts with a sign. After a series of 
unhappy family happenings and a humiliating 
incident outside the family, Andrew wakes up 
to the manner of man he is, and to a realization 
of the havoc his pride has wrought in his family. 
A character study of some significance but the 
lack of literary artistry and the unconvincing 
minor characters renders the book dull and life- 
less. SISTER JAMES ELLEN, Nazareth College, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
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BRUCKBERGER, Raymond-Leopold. Gol 
den Goat; the Parable of the Worthy Rich 
Man and the Unworthy Poor Man. Illus 
by Richard Seewald; English version by 
Virgilia Peterson. Pantheon Books, 1952. 
63p. $2 


In format, a book for children; in vocabulary 
and novelty, a story for junior-high readers; in 
content, a problem for adults. Lazy, irascible, 
demanding, bibulous, the Unworthy Poor Man 
gains heaven through his Golden Goat that he 
has “given up” on earth. But the parable seems 
to say ‘Paradise belongs, by right, to the poor,” 
rather than to the poor in spirit. For the relin- 
quishment of the Unworthy Poor Man's fondest 
possession, the spotlessly white goat, deep in 
whose eyes golden flames flickered for him alone, 
was prompted not so much by the spirit of heroic 
sacrifice as by a childlishly petulant desire for 
proof of the animal's love for him alone in the 
form of a voluntary return from the Rich Man's 
home. The black and white illustrations of the 
Swiss artist skillfully interpret the overtones of 
the parable. SISTER EDWARD, S.C.L., Central 
Catholic High School, Billings, Montana. 


BURKHARD, Leo Charles. Master of Mis- 
chief Makers, Saint John Baptist De La 
Salle; the Life Story of a Teacher Saint of 
France; illus. by Gilbert Titus. Grail, 
1952. 21lp. $2.50 


The story of the foundation of the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools is told as though by one 
of the first companions of St. John Baptist de la 
Salle. “Brother Jean Francois’ describes the 
hardships and misunderstandings that beset the 
new society, and the figure of the saintly founder 
stands out as the leader and the inspiration for 
all. The book clo$es with the death of the Saint 
and leaves one with a deeper appreciation for 
the work that began under him in the 18th cen- 
tury and has since spread to all parts of the world. 
SISTER MARGARET ROSE, C.D.P., Owr Lady of 
the Lake College, San Antonio. 


CILETTI, Lucian J. Youth on Trial; A 
Collection of High School Essays and Se- 
lected Supplementary Material. Better 
the World Press, Washington, Pa. 1951. 
254p. $3.75 


A reserve officer used his army bonus and his 
savings to conduct an essay contest among Penn- 
sylvania high-school students, and from the 3,000 
papers submitted chose about 150 for inclusion in 
this volume. Each is prefaced by a picture of 
the writer and an appropriate quotation, and con- 
cluded by a brief identification sketch of that 
young person. In addition to the essays, the 
editor has included the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Lincoln’s inaugural addresses, a series of 
Pennsylvania community sketches, a description 
of Boys Town in Rome, and his own Memorial 
Day Address, Washington, Pa., 1951. Themes 
the young writers stressed for bettering the world 
cover a wide range and include tolerance, self- 
discipline, patriotism, faith, cooperation, respect 
for authority, civic responsibility, etc. H.L.B. 
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The Reason for 
McMullen, 1953. 


CONNOLLY, Myles. 
Ann; and Other Stories. 
23lp. $3 


Six short stories, some previously published in 
magazines, all nicely varied and all but one end- 
ing happily and optimistically in spite of somber 
incidents postulated. Gayest and cleverest is the 
title story, with its able balance of originality 
and basic values, its clean-cut, contrasting charac- 
terizations. Most piognant is the letter a boy 
writes his dead father, “Live, ToMi.” Least credi- 
ble and tritest is a girl's attempted suicide in 
“Natural Causes.” And not quite suspenseful 
enough is the cloak-and-dagger story, “Seminary 
Hill,” which tells of an attempt to infiltrate a 
seminary and to take cover under the seal of con- 
fession. Young people will read the stories with 
zest and without, I trust, taking for granted the 
inevitability of a second chance in their own 


lives. H.L.B 


CURTIS, Frieda (Steinman). Careers in 
the World of Fashion; Foreward by Vir- 
ginia Pope. Woman's Press, 1953. 268p. 
$3.50 


An instructor at the Laboratory Institute of 
Merchandising describes generally the opportuni- 
ties in fashion, the personal qualifications needed, 
and the academic and technical preparation ad- 
visable, together with a selected list of schools 
offering courses in the subject. Then she goes 
on to detail more fully the fields of designing, 
buying, and promotion, with sketches of prom- 
inent women successful in various branches. A 
final chapter explores the privately owned busi- 
ness through case histories of five women execu- 
tives. Should be a useful addition to the occu- 
pations shelf. H.L.B. 


. 


DECKER, Duane. Switch*Hitter. Morrow, 


1953. 218p. $2.50 


Another thriller for our young baseball fans, 
which carries a fine lesson in character-building 
for the teen-ager—namely, not to carry a chip 
on the shoulder. Russ Woodward, a fresh rookie, 
was a wonderful player and he knew it. It went 
to his head and no one could tell him anything. 
His brilliant but rebellious attitude toward every 
one was a stumbling block to himself and the 
Blue Sox. Though the manager made every pos- 
sible effort to remove the difficulty, he was un- 
successful. So, too, were his elder brother and 
mother. It was up to Russ to make the adjust- 
ment. The story of how he did it affords in- 
terest and serious thought for the young reader. 
SISTER M. ILDEPHONSE, S.S.N.D., Columbus H.S.. 
Marshall, Wise. 


EDEL, May. 


The Story of People; Anthro- 
pology for Young People; illus. by Her- 


bert Danska. Little, 1953. 197p. $3 


A former pupil of Franz Boas, who herself 
spent a year in a native African village, describes 
informally and interestingly the social habits of 
Eskimo, Australian, African, Indian and other 
primitive peoples, pointing out the adaptation 
each has made to the business of living together 
and the debt modern civilizations owe to earlier 
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ages. Her final chapter on the potential equality 
of races and the bases for actual differences 
skills and other cultural developments seems ve 
sound and should induce in the young reader ; 
sense of friendliness and respect for other ¢ 
tures. Simple enough for junior high; informa- 
tive enough for seniors, too. H.L 


EWEN, David. 
Holt, 1953. 
Biography series ) 

An admiring tribute to the famous composer 
popular songs who transformed the America 
musical comedy and whose father had intended 
him to be a piano salesman. His musical career 
is briefly outlined, beginning with the enjoyable 
drudgery of Tin Pan Alley and culminating with 
the production of Show Boat and symphonic 
works written for performance in Carnegie Hall. 
The final 32 pages list Broadway productions and 
movies for which he wrote scores, a list of his 
greatest songs, recommended recordings, and an 
index. This may interest the adolescent record 
collector. H.L.B 


FLOHERTY, John J. 
Sea. Lippincott, 
$2.75 
A book that takes the reader out with the 

Coast Guard on its lightships, weather ships, cut 

ters and tugs, and into its lighthouses, letting him 

observe the crews in action, especially during 
rescue operations at sea. Created by act of Con- 

gress, 1915, through consolidation of the U.S 

Revenue and Life Saving Services, and including 

since 1939 the Lighthouse Service, this vast, co- 

ordinated organization is dedicated primarily to 
the saving of life and property and is responsible 
for ocean weather patrol, maintenance of thou- 
sands of aids to navigation, and law enforcement 
on the high seas and navigable waters of the 
United States. Any reader will thrill to the ac- 
counts of rescue and relief missions here reported, 
and will enjoy this proud record of a gallant serv- 
ice where personal courage And initiative are taken 
for granted by men whose creed is “We have to 
go out; we don’t have to come back.” Illustrated 
with a block of photographs. SISTER AGNESE, 
S.C.C., Central Catholic High School, Reading, 
Pa. 


HOFFMAN, Eleanor. Mystery of the Lion 
Ring; illus. by Jack Coggins. Dodd, 1953 
245p. $2.75 
Bob and Betty Thayer, teen-aged children of an 

American consul to Tunis, refuse to believe their 

gardener’s son has stolen an ancient ring from 

the White Fathers’ archeological museum. With 
the help of a young British artist, Bob investi 
gates his three suspects: a handsome young playerf 
in the Bey’s orchestra, the head of a rival mu 
seum, and a sadistic Rumanian baron who fondles 

a pet cheetah. The color and excitement of m¢ 

ern Tunis and the historical background are well 

integrated into the story; the plot approaches the 

mildly improbable. H.L.B 


MALVERN, Gladys. 
by Corinne Malvern. 
21lp. $2.50 


A romantic tale of Tamar, daughter of Jairus 


The Story of Jerome Kern. 
148p. $2.50 (Musica 


Search and Rescue at 
1953. 150p. _ illus. 


Tamar.. Decorations 
Longmans, 1952 
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at will almost rival the popularity of Behold 
ur Queen. Around the Gospel fact of Christ's 
ising the Jewish maiden from the dead, the 
ithor has built a pleasant story that reflects life 
Capernaum and Jerusalem and captures the 
rsonal, family, and religious conflicts that the 
rson and teachings of Jesus evoked. Tamar, on 
e threshold of young womanhood, falls in love 
ith Julian, son of the Roman centurion who 
kewise experienced the divine power of Jesus. 
Religious differences create difficulties for them 

t are ultimately lost sight of through faith in 
the Nazarene. Sympathy with the latter's cause 
rces both the centurion and Jairus to resign their 
ositions of authority in Capernaum and to seek 
new life together elsewhere. SISTER AGNESE. 


MONTGOMERY Rutherford G. The Gol- 
den Stallion’s Revenge; illus. by George 
Giguerre. Little, 1953. 252p. $2.75 


When Charlie Carter persuades his father to 
let him move the Bar L ranch herd to remote 
Snug Valley for the summer, he has no mis- 
givings, for Golden Boy, leader of the herd, can 
handle cougars and other wildlife threats to their 
Danger threatens, however, from a dif- 
ferent quarter: flood and horse thieves combine 
to stampede the mares out of the valley. How 
Charlies saves the herd and captures the rustlers— 
one of them a murderer—makes the last and most 
exciting third of a good horse story for young 
people. Sequel to Capture of the Golden Stal- 
lion. SISTER AGNESE. 


Safety. 


Here is that rarity, a 
content. 


exquisite and appealing little book. 


and love. 


For WMaytime Reading 


OUR LADY OF SPRINGTIME, by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 


“gift book” which has both eye-filling format and appealing 
Each of the artist’s pictures is a tiny miracle of precision and grace 
her verses crystallizes some Springtime thought or fancy. 


Art-lovers, in particular, will appreciate Sister Mary Jean's unique silhouettes 
Shut-ins will especially enjoy the happy and hopeful poems. 
owning a book of unusual charm and interest—a book which expresses, in picture 
and singing verse, everything that they would wish to offer to Our Lady of homage 
56 pp., with 24 silhouetted, $1.25 


ELEVEN LADY LYRICS, by Fray Angelico Chavez 


A memorable tribute to Mary Immaculate. 


CSCSCSCSCNGOCSCSCSC SCS SS SSTS 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

Ethna M. Sheehan, Editor 

Queensborough Public Library 


BROWN, Pamela. 
Harcourt. $2.75 


A delightful story of life in a family of Eng- 
lish theatre troupers. Lexy, the real heroine of 
the tale, is a girl of about twelve years who seems 
to be general factotum around the theatre. Her 
father is manager of the traveling players who 
go from place to place (in the English country- 
side) presenting Shakespeare plus some typical 
comedies of the nineteenth century—the type en 
joyed by their mid-Victorian audiences. When 
the family arrived at a new town Lexy would 
mind her younger brothers, press costumes, and 
do many jobs at the family’s lodgings and at the 
theatre. She finally proved her acting ability by 
being a big success when she played the role of 
Juliet to fill in for her sister, who has just 
eloped. Will be enjoyed by girls of 12 and up. 
Anna Albrecht, Q.B.D.L. 


DECKER, Duane. 
Morrow. $2.50 
Russ Woodward is one of the most promising 

youngsters ever to make the big league and yet he 

is a disrupting influence on the Blue Sox. He 
plays for Russ alone without regard for the good 
of the team as a whole. In the end, when he 
seems to have spoiled his chances for ever, it is 


Family Troupe. 1953. 


Switch Hitter. 1953. 
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Everyone will delight in 


Beautiful in intention and achievement, 


the poems are remarkable for their wide variety of mood and tempo, ranging from 
the tender consolation of “In Extremis” to the word-play and ingenious fancy of “To a 
Bishop.” Throughout, the lyrics are distinguished by the true poet's ability to pass 
from the contemplation of everyday things and scenes to the perception of larger mean 
ings. 112 pp., $1.25 


Order from your bookstore or direct from 


Dept. 4-1822 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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his respect for his boy fans that jolts the rookie 
out of his self-deception and self-pity. This typi- 
cally fast, one-dimensional Decker is sure to please 
teen-age baseball addicts. E.S. 


FERRIS, Helen, ed. 
Boys and Girls. 1952. 
Doubleday. $2.98 


This book is sub-titled: “A Young Wings An- 
thology of Essays by Two Hundred Sixteen 
Authors Who Tell How They Come to Write 
Their Special Kinds of Books for Young Readers.” 
I guarantee that any person, young or old, who 
dips into this unique volume will forget time and 
work while he flips the pages for comments by 
favorite writers. Indeed, it is like taking a trip 
back into one’s own reading past, to see chapters 
by people such as the d’Aulaires, the Haders, Cor- 
nelia Meigs, Marjorie Allee, Hilda Van Stockum. 
There is little straight biography; there are prac- 
tically no hints on writing, but thoughtful young 
people may well receive rare inspiration, and less 
serious folk who pick it up may indeed feel the 
urge to read some of the Literary Guild selections 
mentioned in its pages. The Introduction by Helen 
Ferris is stimulating. In these few pages Miss 
Ferris voices some of her theories and records 
some of her discoveries, made during twenty-three 
years. She gives merited praise to authors, illus- 
trators and courageous editors; she is silent about 
her own achievements as editor of the Junior 
Literary Guild. But her works speak for her. 
The roster of Guild selections includes an aston- 
ishing number of books which have proved popu- 
lar over the years, and among the authors are a 
gratifying number of Newbery and Caldecott 
Award winners. E.S. 


Writing Books for 
Jr. Lit. Guild & 


FRIEDMAN, Frieda. Pat and Her Polic. 
man. 1953. Morrow. $2.50 


Pat is supremely happy when she is appointed 
to the Safety Squad of her public school, for her 
big ambition is to be ready to join the police 
force like her father and grandfather, when she 
is grown. The trouble with Pat is that she em- 
broideries things. In desperation her mother de- 
cides to have Pat removed from the Squad the 
next time she lies. For exactly one week Pat 
remains on the straight and narrow path. Mother 
is firm, and all seems lost until the future police- 
woman proves her alertness while she learns a 
bitter lesson. While not nearly so good as the 
author's Dot for Short, this is a pleasant story of a 
happy and united city family. Girls 9-11. ES. 


GREENE, Graham. The Little Red Fire 
Engine; illus. by Dorothy Craigie. 1953. 
Lothrop. $2 
In his first book for children Graham Greene 

brings together the emotion and the novelty 

which are so much a part of a child’s world, 
no matter which side of the Atlantic it may 
be. For many years Old Sam Trolley has run 
the Fire Department of the tiny English village 
of Little Snoreing single-handed. Now the nasty 

Mayor of Much Snoreing abolishes Sam's job. 

Things go sadly for a while. When everything 

is darkest Sam and his unpredictable pony Toby 

avert disaster with the old, old fire engine. De- 
tailed and beautifully colored illustrations fol- 
low the print page by page, making the book 
an adventure even for the youngest listener. 
SISTER MARGARET HELENA, St. Benedict 
Joseph School, Richmond Hill, ee 
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5 volumes. 
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MIGNE 


Pineda thnens Deaton 


Patrologie Grecque-Latine 


Imperial 8vo, unbound 


This set, most volumes of which are reprints, is complete except 


for fifteen various volumes, which will be reprinted and supplied 


at publication price as soon as they appear. 
STECHERT-HAFNER Inc. 
FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


The World’s Leading International Booksellers 


10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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HUNT, Mabel L. Ladycake Farm; illus. 
CE. Funk. 1952. Lippincott. $2.25 


Poppy and Mommy and the three children 

we—house and all—to the farm Poppy has 
always longed for. In the days that follow, ad- 
ustments have to be made, there are some heart- 
burnings to be overcome, and certain events of 
moment occur. Surely the most exciting day of 
all is the day of joyful triumph which ends with 
he formal naming of the homestead—Ladycake 
Farm. This is a buoyant and zestful story of 
a lovable Negro family. It is written with sim- 
plicity, and yet its brief sentences have captiva- 
ting rhythm and lilt. Children 8-10. E. S. 


ISBERT, Margot Benary. The Ark; trans. 
(from the German) by C.&R. Winston. 
1953. Harcourt. $2.50 


The Lechow children and 
refugees from East Germany. They have found 
a tiny foothold in a West German town. It is 
easy enough for the younger children to adjust, 
but teen-age Matthias and Margret are dis- 
couraged, and are troubled about the future. 
However, both youngsters get work on a farm, 
and at last they begin to see hope ahead. This 
is a heartwarming, heartbreaking story, though 
it is only occasionally that one glimpses the 
tragedy in the Lechow’s background. It must 
be emphasized that the author pulls no punches 
when it comes to everyday work on the farm. 
These teen-agers take grueling labor for granted, 
and the author has them supervise the births of 
animals as a matter of course. These are good 


their mother are 


children, but they are not sheltered children. 
They have known what it means to witness hor- 
ror and they have walked the roads of alien lands. 
It seems obvious that the Lechows are Catholics. 
It is regrettable, therefore, that except for the 
celebration of Christmas, religious observance 
does not seem to loom large in their daily lives, 
though their living is motivated by general 
Christian principles. Ages 12-15. E. S. 


KINGMAN, Lee. Peter's Long Walk; illus. 
by Barbara Cooney. 1953. Doubleday. 
$2.50 


Five-year-old Peter was lonely and longed to 
go to school to find a playmate. After his long 
walk to the village he found he was too young 
for school. Returning to the farm he was met 
by his animal friends who were waiting to play 
with him. Attractively illustrated in color 
Simple vocabulary; good print. Ages 5-8. MRS. 
K. S. LAWLOR. Q.B.P.L. 


McKNIGHT, Felix R. 
1953. Holt. $2.50 


This book reached me just too late to be con 
sidered with the Easter titles suggested recently 
in this review section. It was a pleasant sur- 
prise to receive a review copy of THE EASTER 
STORY, for serious Easter material is difficult to 
obtain. This is not a perfect book for children; 
probably it is not intended specifically for chil- 
dren. Though the format is that of a picture 
book, the ethereal line-drawings in their varied 
tints are not child-like. The text tells the day- 
by-day story of the events of the first Holy Week 


The Easter Story. 





Yeu Extension Posts make 


“Peg-Board”’ Displayer more adaptable 


Until now, the “Peg-Board"’ Displayer could only be ar- 
ranged one way — attached directly to the legs. But with 
the new Gaylord Extension Posts which also act as a 
frame, you can adjust a single panel to any desired height. 
You can also use two panels horizontally as illustrated to 
goin greater display area. Please write for complete 


information. 


Libraries having a “Peg-Boord" Displayer may order a set 


of Extension Posts separately for $7.50 a pair. 
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“6. A REFERENCE set is to the extended 

shadow of many outstanding educators 
working together. The American Educator En- 
cyclopedia is especially proud of the distinguished 
American Educators whose genius is reflected in 
its ten volumes. 


“They include teachers, librarians, and admin- 
istrators from both elementary and high schools. 
These grass-roots educators make our encyclopedia 
easy-to-read, easy-to-understand. They make the 
volumes meaningful, concise, and dependable. 
(Recent readability tests of representative Amer- 
ican Educator articles disclose suitability for both 
elementary and secondary students. ) 


“In addition, the American Educator Encyclo- 
pedia draws great breadth and depth of text and 
illustrations from men and women at such famous 
institutions as Dartmouth College, Chicago Board 
of Education, Yale University, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Beloit College, American Museum of 
Natural History, University of California, Indiana 
University, Museum of Science and Industry, Art 
Institute of Chicago, Loyola University of New 
Orleans, U. S$. Department of Agriculture, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, Columbia University, 
University of Minnesota, California Academy of 
Sciences, University of Chicago, Smithsonian In- 
stitution, National Gallery of Art, University of 
Colorado, and many others. 


“We cherish our associations with these great 
American Educators!” 


THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 
@ American Educator Encyclopedia 


@ Wonderland of Knowledge 
@ Book Trails & Junior Instructor 


SS 6 North Michigan Avenue 
“CHICAGO . ILLINOIS 


James Poynton 


and ends with the Resurrection. The sentences 
are brief, and a major portion are straight from 
the Bible. There is no attempt at dramatization: 
yet the cumulative effect of the stark narration 
of the world’s supreme tragedy is striking. The 
book has received the approval of three bishops 
to whom it was shown. One of these bishops is 
a Catholic prelate. E. S. 


MASTERS, R. E. Professor Brendal’s Secret, 
illus. by G. S. Ronalds. 1952. St. Martin's 
Press. $2.50 


This story from England has all the thrills 
and suspense of an exciting mystery, if only the 
reader will follow the narrative through the 
maze of detail concerning the culture, geography, 
and historical background of Norway. A cos- 
mopolitan group of young friends, including a 
Scotch lad, two English brothers, and a set of 
Norwegian twins, start on a holiday tour of 
Norway's majestic mountains and fiords. Before 
the trip is well begun, one of the boys is en- 
trusted with a message of vital importance, by 
a desperate scientist who knows he is dying and 
fears his secret may get into the wrong hands 
There seems little danger that the young tourists 
will arouse suspicion. However, it is not long 
until they are eluding pursuit. This book is not 
for the average reader of light mysteries, but 
the young person who threads his way through 
the descriptions of scenery will find that he has 
read a worthwhile story and has learned a good 
deal about a beautiful and heroic country. The 
black and white illustrations are outstanding in 
detail and beauty. Ages 12-15. SISTER MAR 
GARET HELENA. 


ORTON, Helen F. Mystery in the Old Red 
Barn. 1952. Lippincott. $2 


Reed and Kathie spend much of their free 
time searching the hay in the old barn for the 
wallet Uncle Bill lost one day when he was 
playing with the children. They know that they 
may retain any money they find, so long as a 
certain keepsake is returned to their uncle. The 
search is given fresh impetus when they have a 
chance to buy the horse that has sought refuge in 
the basement stable. A mild little mystery in 
the style which has endeared this author to boys 
and girls 8-10. _ E. 


STEELE, William O. Wilderness Journey; 
illus. by Paul Goldone. 1953. Harcourt. 
$2.50 


In 1782, when ten-year-old Flan started off 
along the Wilderness Trail with Chapman Green 
the Long Hunter, he was timid and sickly and 
utterly lacking in self-confidence. Before he 
arrived at his family’s new settlement at French 
Salt Lick he had learned to shoot, learned to 
endure fatigue, and learned to face terror—all 
through the quiet, unsentimental influence of 
Green. This fine story of a boy's spiritual and 
physical growth during a crucial journey is well 
notivated. It zips along breathlessly, yet no 
reader will fail to absorb the thought beneath 
the action. Boys 10-13. ES. 


WEISGARD, Leonard. Silly Willy Nilly; 
illus. by the author. Scribner. $2.50 
Willy Nilly was as silly as the day he was born, 
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though he was getting to be a good-sized little 
elephant. “An elephant mever forgets.” his 
mother reminded him in vain. One day he 
scomped off in a fit of naughtiness, and got 
himself involved with a variety of animals. Be- 
fore he reached home again he had remembered 
all his mother told him and he was no longer 
Silly Willy Nilly. A cheerful repetitive picture- 
story for ages 3-6. ES. 


As we go to press the winners of the Newbery 
and Caldecott awards have been announced. 
The Newbery Medal, for the most distinguished 
contribution to children’s reading during 1952 
has been won by Ann Nolan CLARK, for 


The Secret of the Andes; illus. by Jean 
Charlot. Viking. $2.50 

This truly és distinguished writing for serious 
readers 10-14. The scene is Peru, and the time 
is ostensibly today. The atmosphere is that of 
the days of Inca glory. Cusi, an Indian boy, 
herds llamas in a hidden valley high in the 
Andes. He is alone—and has always been alone 
almost as far back as memory will take him— 
save for his old mentor Chuto. Cusi “was always 
a little hungry, always a little cold, always a 
little lonely. He knew no other way of living.” 
And yet he dreamed; he wondered about his 
isolated existence; he yearned in a bewildered 
way for a normal family life. 


The time came when a mysterious stranger 
appeared in the valley and taught Cusi ancient 
lore. Now the boy was ready to descend from 
the mountain with a herd of llamas and to ex- 
perience contact with the world of men. His 
encounters and inner experiences left him with 
a true peace. He came back to the high valley. 
Without realizing it Cusi had passed a test and 
now at last the purpose of his training was 
made clear to him. 


This beautifully told story is full of minor 
cadences, breathing understanding of Indian ways. 
It deals sympathetically with an old paganism. 
The adult reader may wonder uneasily if the Inca 
religion can have been so noble as it is pictured 
here. The youngster without background for 
comparison may well be fired with unreasoning 
admiration. And yet, no comparisons are drawn 
between the Inca way of life and the Christian 
religion. Cusi merely thinks and acts as though 
Christianity were something for other, newer 
folk, something that no one would be likely to 
think of in connection with him. In other words, 
Cusi and Christianity run in parallel lines. What 
could a purebred descendant of an ancient race be 
but a worshipper of the old gods? ES. 


The Caldecott Medal has been awarded this 
year to LYND WARD, for 


The Biggest Bear. Houghton. $3 
The Caldecott Medal is awarded for the most 


distinguished picture-book of the year. Surely 
there can be no quarrel about the selection of this 
delightful production. Lynd Ward is a veteran 
illustrator, but this is the first book he has both 
illustrated and written. The story tells of the 
time Johnny had in disposing of the very little 
bear he had brought home. It so happened that 
this very little creature grew bigger and BIGGER 
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Hew Spring Sooke 


MICKEY THE ANGEL 


By William P. Gillooly—The capti- 
vating tale of one of heaven's most lov- 
able angels, written in a style full of 
strength and freshness. If you are 
twelve or so, if you are twenty-two or 
more, this story is yours. Mickey the 
Angel will hold your interest from the 


opening paragraph to the final period. 
Illustrated $2.59 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
CATHOLIC POETS 


Revised and enlarged edition edited 
by Shane Leslie—First published in 
1925, this famous anthology has estab- 
lished itself as one of those irreplaceable 
collections reflecting perfectly the mood 
and spirit of a living tradition. It is 
now reissued, with important revisions, 
chiefly the inclusion of verses by Belloc 


and Chesterton. $3.00 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 


Translated and edited by E. Allison 
Peers—This new edition has been en- 
tirely reset and the text has been revised 
throughout in the hopes that some of 
the more difficult passages may come 
closer than before to the Saint's mind 
The footnotes have been amplified and 
references have been added to corre- 
spond to Mr. Peer’s forthcoming 
Handbook to the Life and Times of 
St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross. 

3 Vols. $18.00 


THE SPIRITUALITY OF 
ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA 


By Hugo Rahoer, S.J., trans. by Fran- 
cis J. Smith, $.J.—This account of the 
historical development of St. Ignatius’ 
spirituality shows the secret of the suc- 
cesses and failures of the Society of 
Jesus and presents a living picture of 
the Saint himself. $2.75 


Wherever good books are sold 


— THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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and created a problem which seemingly had no 
solution. Ah, but a splendid solution worked 
itself out. 

The story is jolly and salty; but the pictures 
could practically stand alone. Each one of these 
huge illustrations in strong yet muted woodsy 
browns breathes vigor into the tale. There is depth 
to them—one can see the trees stretching away into 
the dim wilderness. There is gay absurdity— 
look at the expression of mild puzzlement on the 
muzzle of the bear when he returns from banish- 
ment. There is character—note the faces and 
bearing of the valley farmers. And—there is sus- 
pense. Just try to keep from turning those 
marvelous pages! E.S. 


SELECTION AIDS 


The third edition of INEXPENSIVE BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 1952, is published 
by The American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron St. Chicago 11, Illinois, $.65 per copy. 

All titles were in print in September 1951, and 
none is priced above $1.50. Books are con- 
sidered from point of view of general makeup 
as well as of style and content. No text-books 
are included. The books are roughly graded. It 
is gratifying to find that there are so many 
worthwhile editions and so many useful individual 
titles available at reasonable prices. The editions 
included the invaluable Landmark series, the Rain- 
bow Classics, Thrushwood Books, etc. Among 
the picture books are titles by the Petershams, de 
Brunhoff, Marjorie Flack, Lois Lenski. 

A very useful graded and classified—but not 
annotated—list that I recommend frequently to 
parochial school librarians is BOOKS FOR THE 








The official, definitive biography 


THE LIFE OF 
ARCHBISHOP JOHN IRELAND 


by JAMES H. MOYNIHAN 


Foreword by John G. Murray, 
Archbishop of St. Paul 


This story of a most colorful and influen- 
tial American churchman traces his event- 
ful life as: 


Youthful Irish immigrant 

Seminarian in France 

Civil War chaplain 

Archbishop of a booming mid-western 
dioc sé 

Confidant of Presidents 

Special emmisary of Popes 

Not quite a Cardinal 


Based on the Ireland’ papers, long 
thought lost, Monsignor Moynihan gives a 
thoroughly documented, fully developed 
picture of this many-faceted, controversial 
“Apostle of the West.” 


“This work offers a sound piece of his- 
torical scholarship, on a most interesting 
subject, delightfully readable.” — Rev. 
Hucu J. Notan, Editor of the Records of 
the American Catholic Historical Society. 
$5.00 

at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY. This was 
prepared by Rev. Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J. of 
Canisius College Library, Buffalo, for the Western 
New York Catholic Librarians’ Conference, March 
1952. I was given my copy by Mrs. Gurney of 
the American News Company. I feel sure the 
local office of the American News Company will 
gladly supply copies to schools and libraries, for 
all the titles are available through the country- 
wide branches of the company. List prices and 
discount prices are given for each 


By the time this issue of the Catholic Library 
World reaches you, summer will be on the way. 
I wish each reader of this section of our maga- 
zine a happy and restful holiday. If you have 
to work, please feel free to write to me for any 
assistance it is in my power to give. You may 
wish to exchange booklists or suggestions. 

The following are not exactly library material, 
but I cannot give up the temptation to mention 
them: 


First Colorbooks for Little Catholics, by Sister 
M. St. Paul, published by the Catechetical Guild, 
147 East Fifth St. St. Paul 1, Minn. .15- each; 
.60 for package of 4. 


These little paper-covered pamphlets are en- 
titled respectively: It’s a Joy to Go to Church; 
Meet Your Angel, Talking to God, The Story of 
Our Lady. 1 have examined the first three, and 
am extremely enthusiastic. The paper is cheap, 
and the make-up is flimsy. This is the worst | 
can say. The illustrations are large line-drawings 
which the child will enjoy coloring to his own 
taste. (There are no instructions and few sug- 
gestions). The text is for the most part excel- 
lent, and has instant appeal. Talking to God 
is altogether such a charming booklet that | 
heartily wish it had been issued as a normal pub- 
lication. Rarely have I seen an explanation of the 
Lord’s Prayer comparable in text and illustration 
to what we find here. I recommend these inex- 
pensive pamphlets as gifts for the children at 
home, for kindergartens and nursery schools, 
and—please, for children in hospitals. But don't 
forget to send a ten-cent box of crayons with the 


books. 


From time to time worthwhile booklists are 
sent to the CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD. 
Here are a few which are directed to the Juvenile 
Department:. 


GROWING UP WITH BOOKS is a pamphlet 
small enough to fit into pocket or handbag. It is 
a useful list. Here is what the LIBRARY JOUR- 
NAL says of it: 


In a little booklet of 36 pages . . . The 
LIBRARY JOURNAL lists and describes 
some 250 of the best available books for 
children. The arrangement is by age and 
interest. Copies are not sold singly but 
quantities may be obtained at $2.50 per 
hundred from the LIBRARY JOURNAL, 
62 West 45 St. New York 36, N.Y. 


There is space on the front cover for imprinting 
the name and address of your library or book- 
shop. (I believe LJ will do it at a slight extra 
cost.) The copy I received came through the 
courtesy of the Thomias Moore bookshop. This 
edition of the list is dated November, 1952. It is 
a good basic list, emphasizing the tried-and-true 
—_ rather than the hot-off-the press unpredict- 
ables. 
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Compton Comment 


S THERE more drama in the coronation 

of a queen than in that of a king? Is 
there something im the character and per- 
sonality of this so young Elizabeth that im- 
presses people? Or does the coming coro- 
nation appeal especially to the imagination 
because it stands out in such colorful relief 
against the grimness of so much of the 
world’s news? 

Whatever the reason, 
every librarian knows the 
contagion of the current 
interest in everything Eng- 
lish, an interest which will 
be steadily accelerated as 
June 2 approaches. 

Since we at Compton's 
claim no clairvoyant pow- 
ers, it is a fortunate coin- 
cidence that several years 
ago we engaged, as con- 
sultant on things British, 
Dr. Howard Robinson, then head of the his- 
tory department of Oberlin College, and be- 
gan the rewriting of all articles on Great 
Britain and the British Isles. Among those 
completed before 1953 were England, Eng- 
lish Literature, Ireland, Great Britain, and 
the British Isles. 

New in the 1953 edition are English His- 
tory, British Commonwealth and Empire, 
Scotland, London, Elizabeth Ul, and for good 
measure a rewritten article on Elizabeth I. 
the article on London is especially worth 
scanning. It is a must for anyone planning a 
trip to London, not only for its text but for 
its pictures and map. Thousands of people 
who will watch the coronation proceedings 
on television will be especially interested in 
this double-page map of London, which 





locates all the historic buildings and show; 
the famous streets. 

Time spent now in examining these up- 
to-date and interesting British articles in the 
1953 edition of Compton's Pictured Ency- 
clopedia will save many headaches later 
circulating materials melt away. This is a 
suggestion for those libratians who work 
with adults as well as for 
children’s and schoo! librar- 
ians. 

Bibliophiles will be in. 
terested in a little side 
light which has a nuisance 
value for many publishers. 
Elizabeth Tudor (1533- 
1603) is referred to in 
thousands of books merely 
as . “Queen Elizabeth. 
Now that another Eliza- 
beth is Queen, this earlier 
Elizabeth automatically be- 
comes Elizabeth I and must be so designated. 
Since her name appears again and again in 
books cn Elizabethan literature and Eng! ish 
history, you can imagine the plate correc- 
tions that will be required as new editions 
of many books in these fields are published 
Compton's made these essential changes for 
the 1953 edition, and a merry chase the 
“good Queen Bess” led us. Her name sud- 
denly popped up in the most amazing and 
unexpected places. 

I hope that some imaginative librarians 
and teachers will build discussion groups 0: 
class programs around comparisons of the 
lives, times, and responsibilities of these two 
Queen Elizabeths. Could there be any better 
way to interest boys and girls in English 
history? LIL 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F, E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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How to sawed to library more functional, 
more beautiful... . for substantially less money ! 


VMP Library Stacks, 
Equipment and 
Conveyors function 
in America’s 

newest most modern 
libraries. . . large 
and small, 
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Just off the presses, big new color- 
ful library bookstack equipment 
catalog. Gives complete informa- 
tion on shelves, stacks, carrels, 
seminar study rooms, coveyors, file 
systems, and accessories. Yours 


i 


without obligation. Just write “new 
library catalog” on letterhead or 
card, and mail today. Virginia 
Metal Products Corp., Dept. CLW5, 
1112 First National Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


ee er erat berets eet Purthions, ant 
Steel Doors and Frames. 


Please mention THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD when writing advertiser: 





Another LB Exampie of 
"SO MUCH FOR SO LITTLE MORE" 


ee re 


Free standing unit type Library Bureau stee! book stacks with closed ends and closed 
bases, in the Ellet Branch of the Akron, Ohio, Public Library. 








Thirty years from now the above photo- 
graph could be taken again with the same 
results — a picture of trim, firmly aligned, 
free standing book stacks. 

Reason: the Ellet branch of the Akron, 
Ohio, Public Library didn’t buy “price 
merchandise” when they installed new 
stacks — they invested in quality equip- 
ment by specifying Library Bureau “Type 
52” steel stacks — built to meet high 
standards of design and construction. 


Here’s What L. B. 
High Standards Give You 

@ New, actual unif stack. Sections can be 
added to or taken away from any part of 
a range without disturbing books 

® Stack uprights 20% stronger on the 
Major axis 

@ Leveling clips attached to base brackets 
permit adjustment to conform to irregular- 
ities of level, overcoming transverse sway 


® Rubber pad (Isomcde) on bottom of 
stack upright to prevent skidding and to 
protect floor 


® Shelving which can be changed from 8” 
to 10” depth (and back again @ghenever 
necessary ) 


® More book space due to improved 
bracket design which also prevents “knif- 
ing” when books are placed on shelves 


An Investment That Protects Itself 


Choose Library Bureau book stacks and 
you'll have an investment that will pay 
steady dividends long after the original 
price has been forgotten. They give you 
so much for so little more. 
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Room 1974, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


Please mention THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD when writing advertsers 








